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Do not lend, loan or soil this book, 

But sell your copy to him who would borrow, 
And order yourself a brand-new book, 

For in so doing you’ll help me to-morrow. 


Copyright 1960 by W. R. Morris 
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South Rook Co. 250 (3 Vo. s.) 


“EXPLANATORY ITEM” 


It is very unpleasant, embarrassing and humilating 
to me to present to you this book with its many irregular- 
ities, as—The crowding of periods, etc.; irregular lines to 
page, paragraphs not properly spaced; irregular margins 
for the different pages; bad printing, some letters in words 
not plainly printed as— On page 68 at bottom of page— 
Fleanor, should read Eleanor. Fdward, should read— 
Edward. Paragraph and sentence omitted; not properly 
bound, and no reinforcement tape. Coat of Arms not 
properly joined together. These and other irregularities are 
that of the printer and not the author— W. R. Morris. 


It was an oral agreement between author and printer, 
but I quote in part from a letter from printer, dated Dec. 
18, 1957— “This is the kind of printing, I found after 
getting into it that requires a little more than the average 
treatment of accepted practices of the trade. That is, if 
professionally rated work is to be produced, of course. If 
Mr. Morris can bear with us, we can assure you that these 
second and third volumes will be properly composed, 
gramatically correct, and expertly printed.” Signed by the 
tas My claim is that this was not done. You be the 
judge. 


By a decision of Judge Jack M. Matthews, 
Judge of Twenty-First District of Virginia: In the 
Circuit Court of Wythe County, 


W.R. Morris 4151697 


Vs 
Lewis Jones and ORDER 
Maxine S. Jones, t/a 
Wythe County News 


It is accordingly ADJUDGED AND ORDERED 
that the Plaintiff take nothing in his action against 
the Defendant and that the Defendant take nothing 
in their cross action against the Plaintiff and both 
are hereby dismissed. 


Unpaid balance and extra charges on printing books 
in cross action by Defendant which was dismissed, accounts 
for the reduced price of Vol. two. 


Title page has been reprinted. This page and blank 
pages have been added. The books have been pressed, 
re-stapled and taped. 


FAN€Y GAP CHURCH SINGING CLASS 1900 


Read left to right 


Kneeling—Lowery Boswell, Betty Mitchell, Geo. Harris, Etta Beamer. Front row—Prof. J. C. Carper, D.D., 
Noak Coltrane Etta & Lizzie Morris, Lou Emma Morris Snow, Rhoda Morris, Mamie Combs, Ninnie 
Leftwich, Polly Bolen, Mattie, Maude & Annie Monday, Birt Snow, Lawrence Smith, Sarah Beamer. 
Second Row-Rush Leftwich, Birtha Hill, Alice Coltrane, Cabell Strickland, Oscar Monday, Geo. Smith, 
Hillary Bolen, Birt Beamer, Coon Bolen, Mollie Mitchell, Irene Phibbs, Betty Combs, Dora & Winnie Phibbs, 
Callie Beamer, Lou Tishie Leftwich, Becca Bolen, Chris-tena Smith, Jesse Monday, Mollie Carper. Back row— 
Ben Morris, W. R. Morris, Ikey Beamer, Alfred Horton, Hillary Jones, Sandy Combs, Ebb Horton, John 
Strickland, Judge D. W. Bolen, on his a»*m—Mark Bolen; book in front of face—unknown (perhaps Sallie 
Mitchell Bolen); Wiley Semones, Rev. * n Horton, John Jenkins, John Monday, Rev. John Wm. Morris, 
Partly shown—unknown. Jn window—Jii.. Smith, Jesse Lawrence Morris, and Jim Mitchell Jr. 


This picture taken on north side of old Fancy Gap Church, the date not later than 1900. 


W. R. Morris, printer and owner of picture. 
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Wycliffe’s Translation of the Bible 


According to Montgomery’s History of England, 
Wycliffe translated the Bible into the English language 
in 1378, this being the first English Bible. Great 
numbers were printed. 

Five hundred years later there were 165 copies still 
preserved in England. The followers of Wycliffe be- 
came known as Lollards, Babblers, and Psalm-Singers. 

Forty years after his death, “The same council 
(of Southern Germany) that sentenced John Huss and 
Jerome of Prague to the stake,” ordered the body of 
Wycliffe dug up and burned in 1428. 

His influence had not only penetrated England, but 
had passed to the continent of Europe and helped to 
pave the way for Martin Luther in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

Tradition tells us that his ashes were thrown in a 
brook of the Avon. “His ashes from the Avon to the 
Severn runs, from the Severn to the sea, and Wycliffe’s 
dust has spread wide as the oceans and seas.” Today | 
the ashes of Wycliffe are the emblem of his doctrine 
the world over. 
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Philip Nolan 


Philip Nolan conspired against the United States 
and was sentenced to be put on board a ship and never 
return in sight of the United States or hear it men- 
tioned. (This was his request). Before he would get 
back in sight of the United States he would be placed 
on another ship. 

For fifty-nine years before his death, he never saw 
or heard the United States mentioned until a few min- 
utes before he died. Abraham Lincoln granted him a 
pardon, and an old friend carried the pardon to his ship 
and talked to him about the United States. Lincoln 
was assassinated between the time of granting of the 
pardon and the time it was handed to Nolan. 

Nolan’s boyhood sweetheart remained true to him, 
and appealed to a number of presidents for a pardon. 
She died in Lincoln’s office at the time of the signing 
of the pardon. 
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Foreword 


N PRESENTING this data to you, I have 
endeavored to present the facts as they 
have been given to me, and as I have 
understood them. If I have made errors 
it has been by mistake. This data has been 
handed down from one generation to an- 
other by records and by word of mouth; 
I have tried to get the facts in their true 
form. It is impossible at this date to get 
all the facts in regard to family history to 
the present time; and it is not easy to go 
back a number of generations and establish 
data that is not on record. If I have failed 

to present the true facts I trust that I may be able to 

correct them later. | 
That our forefathers were Celts and Anglo-Saxons 
we have no doubt; and that their forefathers were the 

Hellenic race is established by history. It is impossible 

at this time to trace a direct line of ancestry in England 

and Wales prior to the date of Nicholas Morris coming 
to America. From the records we have, there is no 
doubt that our forefathers came from England and 

Wales, and that the name “Morris” had its origin in 

Wales. That some of the Welch rulers spelled the name 

“Mawr and Mawrrhhys,” the last prefix meaning war- 

like or rushing. As Egypt adopted the name “Pharaoh” 

for their kings, so perhaps the Welch adopted the name 

“Mawrrhhys” as the official title for the King of Wales. 


Other European nations spelled the name in differ- 
ent ways, as: “Morrice, Morrish and Maurice,” yet they 
all originated from Mawr and Mawrrhhys, some of the 
last rulers of a petty tribe of Wales. The Morris family 
in the time of Ethelston and Alfred, during the ninth 
and tenth centuries spelled the name ‘“Mawrice, Marys 
and Morres.” Other records of a later date prefix the 
name with Fits Morris, Mont Morris and De Morris. 

-Lhave since the early part of 1933 given my spare 
time to collecting and condensing deeds, wills, court 
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records, marriage bonds, and other documents and facts 
relative to my family and this work. As time goes by 
the material has increased and I hope the time may soon 
come that the results of my labors may be presented to 
my kindred and friends who might be interested in 
work of this kind. I feel incompetent for such a task. 
I hope my labors may have an effect that it may assist 
and inspire some nobler hand to complete this work. 

There is no family whose history is recorded that 
is marked by purer motives, purer patriotism, more 
devoted to liberty and opposed to every form of tyranny 
than the Morris family. The Morris family was among 
the first to make a permanent settlement in America. 
Among the first to help make our civil laws and help 
enforce them, and yet so little of their history has been 
given to the world. The records of their early work are 
now buried amid a mass of official documents in the 
Archives Departments of the different States and in the 
files of Washington, D. C., and in the office of the Board 
of Trade and Plantation in London, England. 3 

This work will no doubt contain errors and imper- 
fections. There are dates and names omitted, because 
some of the family failed to co-operate with me in this 
work. 

For the brief sketches of European history, I am 
indebted to McCauly, Humes, Stuart, Dodridge, of 
Wales; Dunns Heraldic Visitations of Wales. To the 
students who wish to learn something of our European 
ancestors I refer them to these great writers of history. 

A part of this work does not apply to my family; 
I have added such items that it might appeal to those 
not interested in the Morris family. 

Those who do research work at first feel that their 
own family, party or country have been unerring in all 
things; one soon finds his own family, party or country 
taking part in the things he had frowned upon; tramp- 
ling upon the rights of others because it is profitable to 
them. At first he is shocked at his discoveries. He 
soon becomes reconciled that this is true with all fam- 
ilies. He then must place himself above the narrow 
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prejudices of his family, party or country and weigh 
each record in order to bring out the facts. 

In writing a history of a family it is necessary that 
dates must be compared. Their relation to other people 
must be compared. Handwritings must be studied very 
carefully, as there is a singularity in the handwriting 
of families. I have compared the handwriting of many 
of the Morris family whom I have never seen and they 
are similar to the handwriting of my own family. The 
simple law of nature will cause the son to adapt the 
likeness in handwriting, where the son is taught to 
write by the father. Habits of life, occupations, manner 
of speech, religious and political affiliations must be 
taken into consideration; the relation to other people 
must be traced which is highly important. 

Until about the sixteenth or seventeenth centuries 
it was the general rule, and is still a custom in some of 
the old countries, for the oldest son to inherit the crown 
or the estate of his father. The other sons become 
Dukes, Princes, or assumed some other title. Some 
fought and subdued other tribes or nations and estab- 
lished their own kingdom. This makes it impossible 
to trace an entire family tree. The idle son with no 
ambition to make a name for himself is soon lost sight 
of and soon passes from history. It is different with 
the son who has political ambition; his life is too short 
for him to attain the goal for which he dreamed of in 
early life. How, to his eye, does the glorious work that 
might have been appear, could he have reached the 
zenith of his ambition. Truth seems to be unknown 
with some people at times; deceit, murder, trickery of 
all kinds are the means of attaining their powers. Slow 
has been the evolution of mankind along this line. What 
the destiny of mankind would have been, had it not 
been for the dreaded fear for the same fate befalling 
them from the influence of some great man or nation. 
Reformers are always destined to success. The hope of 
freedom from slavery, and the love of home are the 
best allies of our great men. Such were the followers 
of Martin Luther, Huss, Kepler, Fox, the Pilgrims, 
Wesleys, Whitfields and other great reformers; those of 
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our own country whose first great leaders laid down 
new moral rules; who threw away the old barbaric 
rules of warfare and instituted in their stead our mod 
ern rules. | 


Progress and social existence of a people or nation 
must depend upon protection, whether that organization 
is religious, social or political; history has not presented 
one that has not fallen, where they have oppressed 
human freedom. 


At no other time has man emerged with such rapid 
progress as in the past two centuries from the tyranny 
of the bloody middle ages. The time had come when 
great social and religious leaders decided it was better 
to fight and die than to bear the persecutions of the sole 
ruler. The church acted upon their command. Taxes 
were levied upon the common people without being 
ratified by them. The rulers of the old countries were 
high churchmen; or a sovereign ruler. It was this 
system that caused the rebellion in America. The 
younger generation had been born and reared in 
America. They had never seen an European King. The 
royal officers who had been sent over here were a proud 
despotic class of people. They lived on the best of the 
land while the common people went half naked and 
without sufficient food to sustain their weak bodies. 
- The American fathers had handed down to their chil- 
dren the story of the cruel rule of the English Kings. 
They had not forgotten the circumstances under which 
they had left the old world. A new flag was raised in 
America and floated over a new government, ruled by 
a people with a lofty purpose, devoted to the principles 
of free religion, and a government in which all had a 
voice. Such were the men who wrote the Declaration 
of Independence, our Constitution, and formed the first 
laws of our states, and in which the Morris family took 
a leading part. 

It was our rebellion that fired the hearts and minds 
of people in all parts of the world. We have built 
monuments more enduring than brass to those men who 
said: “That all men are created equal. That they have 
equal right to liberty, life and happiness; that they have 
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a right to abolish laws that have become destructive to 
their liberties.” This revolution spread to South Amer- 
ica where the Spanish Colonies freed themselves from 
the yoke of Spain and founded the Republics of South 
America. The mother country England, made great . 
changes in her government similar to our own. These 
changes have continued all down through the years and 
in every section of the world. The spirit of revolution 
and true civilization was born in America. All this we 
owe to the pioneer backwoodsman of the beginning of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, who blazed the 
first trails through the forest of America. Not those 
who were seeking gold, riches, or the fountain of youth, 
but those who cleared the forest, tilled the soil, built 
homes to protect their families for the advancement of 
civilization. Then we should be thankful, praise and 
honor such men who used as a covering at night the 
God-sent dews of Heaven, and the clear blue sky as a 
canopy; to men who barred their doors with a wegon 
tongue and slept at night with their rifles cocked. Men 
who held aloft the highest idols of man; who kept the 
Sabbath as a sacred trust; whose word was as good as 
their bond, and whose prayers reached the top stories 
of high heaven. 
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From What Class of the Human Race 
Did Your Family Descend? 


The human family today consists of more than two 
billion people. 

It is estimated that about two hundred thousand 
babies are born into the world each day; that there has 
been more than four hundred billion born into the 
world during our calendar period. It is estimated that 
there is fifteen billion acres of land suitable for cultiva-. 
tion in the world. Let us assume that one and one-half 
acres will support one person; at this rate the earth 
could support ten billion people, who are now divided 
into four classes; that is: Savage, Barbarous (who have 
progressed but little beyond the savage); Civilized 
(who have made considerable progress); and the En- 
lightened, as Americans, English, and other leading 
nations. There are five classes of men of which the 
Caucasian are the leading class and from whom we 
descend; the American Indian, Ethiopian, Malay, and 
Mongolian. 

Writers differ as to the origin of man, and do not 
give any definite date, which leaves it up to our imagin- 
ation. Most all of them agree that the caucasian or the 
white race originated in the western part of Asia; that 
they next appeared in Greece; then up along the 
Adriatic coast into Saxony and Germany, and later into 
England. 

On the Ionian or west Asiatic coast we first find a 
people known as the Hellenes. On the Ionian Bay we 
find a people known as the Celts. This is the first record 
I find of a Celtic race. 

The Ionians were an immigrating branch of the 
Hellenic race, and made their way via the Cyclades or 
the stepping stones of the Mediterranean Sea into 
Greece and other European countries. In these little 
countries, Greece and Macedonia, we find a people, fair 
skinned, with a light complexion, active and quick to 
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take an active part in commerce. We then trace them 
along the Adriatic coast into the northern countries of 
Europe, thence to England and the mountains of Wales 
where the Morris name originated. 


Taking up the tradition of the Greek and Hellene 
ancestry we have these legions: First, it was on this 
coast that Dodanim, whose father was Javan, whose 
father was Japheth, whose father was Noah, settled. 
(See Ex. 10:1-2 and 4). It is possible that the Hellenes 
are descendants through this line to Noah. Japheth’s 
descendants then would have extended from India 
across Asia to the Ionian coast. Second: Hellen, a 
reputed son of Deucalion and Pyrrha, from them came 
all the Hellenes; that Hellen had three sons, Dorus, 
whose race first appeared in Macedonia, a people little 
given to speech, calm, but dignified and highly honored 
and respected; Aeolus, second son of Hellen, succeeded 
his father in Thessaly and his descendants inhabited 
the peninsula of Greece; Xuthus, third son of Hellen, 
of whom there is no record. 


A true Hellene was brave; not to fight when he was > 
insulted was a shame on any of their race. They were 
adventurers. They drifted from one cyclade to another 
with an ambition far superior to other people of that 
time. They were quick to take advantage and to profit 
by other people’s mistakes. They established colonies 
where others had failed. They loved the great outdoors 
and sailed the seas where others dared not go. They 
mingled with their enemies in order to learn their 
secrets, and their soldiers in order to learn how to fight. 
They furnished to the world of that day some of its 
greatest warriors, statesmen and teachers. Some of 
those teachings by Socrates and Plato concerning our 
immortal souls still stand unchallenged. Some of their 
doctrines marked an era of morality by the Grecian 
people that are practiced by Americans today. King 
Philip of Macedonia, the best versed man in law of that 
day, was a great advisor, whose judgment was excelled 
by none; fair and impartial toward all, he helped to lift 
the human race to a higher and nobler life. His power 
of speech with others caused Kings and rulers of other 
countries to seek his advice. By his power and wise 
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governing the fourteen states of Greece were united as 
one great country 338 years B. C. His wife, the most 
beautiful Queen of that day, Olympias, daughter of the 
King of Expirus. 

Greece, one of the three peninsulas of southern 
Europe which jut out into the Mediterranean Sea, was 
in her best days, the site of the most beautiful scenery 
ever displayed by man. Tourists the world over came 
to visit her ruined temples. Athens was one time the 
religious center of the world. 


Greece was not named by the natives of Greece, but 
by the writers of Rome, who for some reason adopted 
a petty tribe called the Grecia. The Dodanim or Ionian 
Asiatic Hellenes were the oldest tribe of the Greek 
population, which were called Hellas by the early in- 
habitants. They furnished to the world the best mothers 
ever presented to man, with their fair complexion, 
slender graceful bodies, with the best gift nature could 
give to their radiant faces. No other people were given 
such beauty and were as worthy to be admired as the 
Hellenes of Greece. Unlike the early Babylonian women 
who were not allowed to go about the streets, to shop 
in the market places or to publicly converse with their 
neighbors; and were often sold in the market. The 
women of Greece were allowed to go out in the public 
places, yet they led a plain and simple life. They spent 
most of their lives out in the open aif which added to 
their health and beauty. They held themselves erect 
and boasted of their beauty. They were the idol of men 
from every country. They inspired artists and sculptors 
to paint and create masterpieces of those beautiful 
women of Greece who were the descendants of the 
Hellenic race. 

The word “Bible” derives its name from the word 
“Biblios” or Papyrus plant from which the Greeks first 
made paper from the pith of the plant. Some of the 
sheets or rolls of paper measured one hundred and fifty 
feet in length. Their most lasting parchments were on 
sheepskin and their history, based on written records 
begin as early as 750 years B.C. In the fifth century 
Darius (See Dan. 5: v. 31) a Hellene conquered Asia 
and by the aid of the Grecian empire, Alexander in his 
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reign of twelve years almost conquered the world. 
Alexander and his generais were teachers and states- 
men who spoke the Hellenic language and were the 
silver-tongued orators of that day. The Greek alphabet 
contained only sixteen letters and were of Hellenic 
origin. They were first in language, art and literature; 
and the first poets were Grecians. 

Some historians tell us that long before the Greeks 
there had been a period of arts. They had built struc- 
tures to equal those of Ninevah, or the ancient reser- 
voirs in Boeotia, the Cyclopean hall of Tirgens, or the 
massive ruins uncovered in Mycenae. All exhibit proof 
of the skill of a primitive people, who may have lived 
there before the Hellenes. 

The origin of columns may never be known. Long 
before the Hellenes, Lgypt had hewn from solid rock 
great columns, rolled them a distance of sixty-five miles 
and pointed them skyward, which many would think 
was impossible for the people of that day. The Hellenic 
race came from Asia to become the Ionian and the 
Dorian Hellenic Greek; not as an inventor of columns, 
but with a knowledge of reinforced structures, improv- 
ed and beautified in their own style from that of the 
Egyptian which was of a ruder and less perfect form. 
The mixtures of the painter’s brush surpassed all others 
of that day. The mixtures employed by them were the 
richest tints, as radiant as the sunshine, with their 
colors of blue, crimson and gold and more lasting than 
the paints of today. Every city could boast of its 
painters and sculptors. 

As proof of the migration of this Hellenic and 
Grecian race northwestward one only had to visit the 
art galleries, libraries and other institutions of Munich, 
capitol of Bavaria; Dresdon, Saxony, and other large 
cities prior to World War One. Many of those works 
by the sculptors and painters were destroyed during 
our world wars. 

The man who did much to reveal the works of this 
Hellenic race was Heinrich Schliemann, a German mer- 
chant at Mycenae, Greece about 1870; he discovered six 
graves, hewn in a rock containing nineteen skeletons, 
men, women and children; their faces covered with a 
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mask of gold, with bracelets, gold rings and other orna- 
ments, and about their bodies were vases of gold, silver, 
and bronze weapons. 

A Hellene inventor of Syracuse, named Archimedes, 
made the water screw faucett which, with some im- 
provement, is still in use today. 


Alexander, who almost conquered the world of that 
day, had no legal heir. On his death-bed he willed that 
his possessions go to his strongest general, which caused 
his empire to break up into many small states and cities. 
The city of Alexander, Egypt, became a Hellenistic city. 
Under the Hellenic rule it became a city of learning. 
A university was founded, a library, museum, and their 
literary work attracted people from all parts of the 
world. Eratosthenes, a librarian of Alexander, drew 
the first map of Europe, two hundred years B. C. He 
came within a few thousand miles of estimating the 
circumference of the earth by saying: “The distance 
from Gibralter to east India is one third of the earth’s 
circumference.” He was in error when he said that the 
other two thirds were covered with water. 


Ptolemy, another scholar of Alexander in one 
hundred and fifty A. D., made a Greek geography which 
came hearer giving the true outline of Europe and Asia. 
He is supposed to be the first Greek to visit Britain. 
Wherever this Hellenic race and their scholars went 
there was an increase in wealth and learning. 

The oldest colony in Italy, Comea or Cumea 
Campania perhaps in 1050 B. C. Next were the Greek 
colonies in Sicily around 600 years B. C. But the most 
powerful and the most notable of the colonies was the 
city of Syracuse of Bible times, off the southeastern 
coast of Sicily which Paul visited on his trip to Rome 
(See Acts 28:12). There are different theories as to 
just who settled Syracuse, but we are left with the 
belief that it was settled by the Hellenic race. 

Rome was not the first in arts, but learned from the 
Greeks and Hellenes to do what they could not do. At 
first they had no images, neither did they build temples, 
and it was not until the fifth century that they began 
to honor great men with statues in public places and for 
this work they called upon the sculptors of Hellas. 
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Roman painters did not appear until one hundred years 
later. It was in Syracuse that civilization began under 
the influence of the Hellenes. Livius Andronicus, who 
was one of the first authors in the latter part of the 
third century B. C., was a Hellene. In the second cen- 
tury B. C., Rome conquered Macedonia and a part of 
Greece. The great men who had helped to make the 
Roman Empire a great nation were imprisoned. After 
many years they were freed and came back to their 
homes, examples of Roman rule. 

One writer hath truly said: “The privileged classes 
of mankind or countries have no conscience on the sub- 
ject of their privileges. History does not adduce one 
instance in which a nobility or even a monopoly, en- 
trenched in precedent and custom, has ever voluntarily 
made restitution to society of the rights of which she 
had been despoiled. The iron jaws which close on the 
narrow bone of privilege never relax until they are 
broken.” 

The forgiveness of injuries is the noblest but most 
difficult of human virtues. Will creed and resentment 
forever control the human race? It is far better to for- 
give and forget the ill feelings toward each other, to 
cease from the punishment of individuals, which act 
may effect whole communities, and lead to unrest. 


Rome, one time called the City of Seven Hills, had 
become the leading power of the world. The date of 
the founding is about 753 B.C. There are many legends 
as to the founding of Rome, the most common is: “Rhea 
Silvia, beloved by Mars, the God of War, gave birth to 
twin boys of more than human size and beauty, that 
they were placed in a basket and placed on the banks 
of the Tiber River and set afloat and were guarded by 
Heaven and cast ashore near Mount Palatine; that they 
were kept alive by wild beasts until found by a herds- 
man who took them home with him and reared them. 
After growing to manhood they decided to build a city. 
Their names were Romulus and Remus. They cast lots 
to see by whose name it was to be called; Romulus won 
and the city was called Rome. It was made up of out- 
laws from the surrounding countries, most all of them 
being males. In order to get wives they prepared a 
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great feast and invited the people from the surrounding 
hills. While the entertainment was at its height, each 
man seized one of the women and carried her off to his 
home and made her his wife. Until about 109 years 
B. C., Rome had been at peace with the inhabitants 
north of them. At this time Cimbri, a Teutonic tribe of 
Germany, started an invasion and almost captured 
Rome before they were defeated. The Cimbrians were 
a very brave people; their women followed their hus- 
bands into battle. If a man turned to run they would 
cut him down; if the line was broken, the women came 
forward and closed the line. Cimbri was defeated by 
the Romans led by Morius and Catulus at Vercella. 


The conversion of Constantine, the Roman Em- 
peror, in 313 A. D., made the first change to the people 
of Rome. He and Licinius issued a proclamation for the 
first time in history which prociaimed religious freedom 
from bigotry by giving religicus freedom to all. One 
of his laws was abolishing of the cross as a punishment 
for crime. He added an extra day to the week called 
“SUN” and gave it to the people as a day of rest. This 
was the first Sunday law. Many other reforms were 
made at this time. 

Rome for centuries had been the ruling power of 
the old world. She had grown rich from the spoils and 
tribute paid by the captured nations. They believed 
they were supreme; that their country had been prom- 
ised to their ancestors by the Gods. Rome had been 
cruel to other nations. No pity had been shown to the 
conquered nations and especiaily to their prisoners. If 
one general failed another took his place. If one army 
was destroyed they raised another. It was their ambi- 
tion to conquer the world. All historians sing their 
praises of some of the Ceasers, yet one of them in a fit 
of rage said: “He wished that the Roman people had 
but one neck that he might sever it with an axe at one 
blow.” In their battles they took what they could carry 
and destroyed the remainder. But alas! she hears the 
shouts of the Teutonic warriors of the north who sur- 
‘round their cities. In 378 A. D. the Visigoths, a German 
tribe, appeared at the very gates of Constantinople. 
The Visigoths were hungry, tired and poorly clothed. 
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On promise by the Romans of food, clothing, land, and 
that their soldiers be enrolled in the Roman army, they 
surrendered their arms. Most of them were murdered; 
those who were not were made siaves. 


Among those left alive was a three-year-old boy 
named Alaric. He became an Arian Christian, and in 
395 A. D. decided to take revenge. Raising an army, he 
marched into Greece destroying everything in his path. 
Fie appeared at the entrance of Constantinop.e, which 
was only saved by paying a large ransom. In 44 and 
406 the Goths attacked Rome but were defeated. In the 
late summer of 410 the Goths led by Alaric (eight hun- 
dred years after the Gauls had captured Rome) cap- 
tured and plundered Rome; town after town was 
captured and plundered. Had not Alaric taken sick and 
died, a victim of Italian fever, the whole Roman Empire 
perhaps would have fallen to the Goths. On the death 
of Alaric occurred one of the most unfamiliar burials 
on record. His followers turned a river from its course, 
cut a tomb in the solid rock in the bed of the river, 
buried Alaric and securely sealing his tomb, turned the 
river back in its course. Alaric was buried at night, his 
body seated on his horse, surrounded by the trophies of 
his conquests. After the sealing of his tomb the Roman 
soldiers who did the work were killed, and there is no 
record that his bones were ever found. His followers 
disbanded and scattered, most of them joining the 
armies of Spain and Gaul, which the Romans lost this 
same year. 


BRITAIN AND MARTIN LUTHER 


All writers agree that the first inhabitants of Great 
Britain immigrated from the European Continent; that 
the inhabitants of western Europe, England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales had their origin from the west coast 
of Asia. That our greatest men have descended from 
this race of people. The birth of the reformation Was 
among this race of people. It started with Hilderbrand 
who ascended the Papal throne of the church of Rome 
1073 A. D. St. Ambrose, St. Martin, St. Hilery and 
others opposed the Roman Episcopal power. Martin 
Luther was the first to protest against the Roman See. 
Luther was born November 10, 1483, a son of Hans 
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Luther. Reared by strict parents, educated by teachers 
who did not fail to use the rod to correct his disobedient 
acts which were classed as a crime. He relates that dur- 
ing one evening he was punished with the rod fifteen 
times. His father educated him for a lawyer, but he 
decided to become a monk. He became a professor of 
the University of Whittenberry in 1508, received the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity in 1512. It is said that 
when he went to Rome to be ordained a priest, that as 
he ascended the Holy Stair on his knees to receive the 
Holy Sacrament that he prayed, and was impressed by 
the words, “The just shall live by faith.” And this was 
his motto ever afterward. 


At first it was not his aim to break with the Roman 
Church, but to try to reform certain abuses which the 
church practiced, by faith and the practice of good 
works. In 1520 he went before the people of Germany 
and plead with them to throw off the Roman yoke. 
Many of the leaders of western Europe sided with . 
Luther. The University of Whittenberry supported 
him. The Roman Empire was about to fall. Charles 
the Fifth of England, a devout Roman Catholic, became 
Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire in 1519 and made 
this statement: “He (Luther) will never make a heretic 
out of me.” Luther, with the help of others, laid the 
foundation of a great religious war that began in the 
year 1618 and lasted till 1648, known as the Thirty 
Years War of Europe. 

Martin Luther in 1525 denied the supreme power 
of the Roman Catholic Church over his followers. He 
renounced the rules of the church (that their priest 
should not be given in marriage) by marrying Cath- 
erine Von Born, a nun. He renounced the Roman 
language to their church worship, and sent a protest to 
the Pope of Rome, which was the origin of the name 
“Protestant.” Luther’s translation of the Bible into the 
German language was completed in 1534. He died in 
1546 true to the faith for which he had lived for forty 
years. 

While Luther was trying to reform his people in 
Germany, Zwingli of Switzerland started a reformation. 
From the pulpit he proclaimed the Scriptures to be the 
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sole guide to faith and denied the supremacy of the 
Pope. A civil war followed between Protestants and 
Roman Catholics. Zwingli was killed in 1531; but 
Switzerland did not remain long without a leader. In 
1536 John Calvin, a Frenchman, became their leader. 
He also carried the retormation to England. He died 
in 1564. 

They did not agree on all their beliefs, but all 
worked for the common good. Their main beliefs were: 
“That we are justified by faith; that the church is an 
assembly of believers; that religious ceremonies should 
not be fixed by any one set of people and should be 
prepared to suit the worshiper; the preaching of the 
gospel, the sacrament and baptism are necessary to the 
true religion; the baptism of infants is sanctioned by 
the churches; that bread and wine should be served in 
the sacrament; that Christ is really in holy communion; 
that fasting and other human punishment are not nec- 
essary to attain true religion; that the clergy should 
have the right to marry.” Europe went into a commo- 
tion about the new ideas. Spain alone held the Catholic 
faith. 

Near the end of the Thirty Years War between the 
Protestants and the Catholics, when defeat seemed sure 
for the Protestant cause, the King of Sweden in 1630 
came down from the north with sixteen thousand war- 
riors and defeated Tilly and Wallenstein, two of the 
Catholic leaders. King Adolphus was hailed as their 
deliverer and the Protestants joined him. He was a 
great general, who allowed no brutal acts against his 
captured soldiers. He died in 1632, but he had delivered 
a blow to Wallenstein and his army from which they 
never recovered. King Adolphus, along with Huss, 
Luther, Zwingli and many others, gave their lives 
in defense of what we today call “The Protestant 
Churches.” 
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Origin of the Morris Name and 
Wales Struggles Against the Invaders 


of Britain 

Welch history is incomplete and it is a very hard 
task to trace a family line correctly. I have written 
many publishers of books in America and England for 
books giving the history and rulers of Wales; none of 
them are complete. The people of Wales are called 
“Welsh.” The word signifies foreigner, wanderer, or 
one who talks jibberish. The name was given to the 
Welsh by people of other nations because they come 
from some distant country. 

I shall here give some of the rulers of the petty 
tribes of Wales, in their regular order, as best I can. 

Teon, Archbishop of Gloucester, Britain, in the be- 
ginning of the sixth century (Teon a descendant of Beli 
Mawr, King of Britain at one time). In order as fo!lows: 
Tegonwy, lorwerth, Hirvlowdd, Idnerth, Owen (he pre- 
fixed the name “Owen” to one of his sons), Cadvin, 
Cadwan, Cadwall, Cadwallader in 633 A. D. The last 
ruler for this century was Idwallo. From the seventh 
to the eighth century I find only Roderic and Conan. 
Some of the other rulers could have belonged to this 
period. 

The Celtic Britons having been totally subdued by 
Saxon armies, had retreated into Wales, and the south- 
ern peninsular of Britain called Cornwall, or West 
Wales. 

From the eighth to the ninth century we find: 
Merwin, Uriel, King of Man (an island in the Irish Sea) 
and his wife, Esyth, heiress of Wales. Roderic the 
Second, who was called The Great, divided the kingdom 
among his three sons into three principalities, that is: 
North Wales, South Wales and Powry’s Land. Cad- 
wallader Gwenwynwyn Lord of Rodner (who was king 
during the reign of Alfred The Great of Britain), 
Severus succeeded him and reigned from 893 to 1001 
A. D. and lived to be one hundred and twenty-nine 
years of age. His son, Iven, succeeded him. Cyhelyn 
succeeded his father, Iven, and married Rheingar, a 
grand-daughter of Rodri Mawr, King of one of the 
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tribes of Wales from 843 to 877 A. D., and was called 
the King of all Wales. 

Athelstan Glodrydd was king of one of the princi- 
palities from 924 to 980; he was the godson of Athelstan, 
King of England. | 

The descendants of “Elystan Godrydd” (also spelled 
Athelstan Glodrydd), a powerful British chieftian, 
founder of the Fourth Royal Tribe of Wales; born 933 
(this may be the beginning of his reign). John Morris, 
a descendant of Hurst of this line was Alderman of 
Culn in 1587. John Morris was son of Morris of David. 
David was one of the last rulers of Wales; he descended 
from Hoedliw of Cadwgan, Lord of Builth and Rodner, 
who married Margaret, daughter of Owen, son of Johns, 
son of Madoc, son of Lloyd, son of Berstock. Berstock 
had a son whom he named Robert Morris (could this 
be the Robert Morris, born at Bishops Castle, Shop- 
shire, Eneland, and came to Jamestown, Va., in 1607. 
(See p. 125). This Robert had two sons, Thomas and 
Anthony. 

Cadwgan Lord of Rodner had a son, Idnerth. Some 
of the “Morris” family descended in a direct line from 
him as follows: Haldliw, Rys, Haldliw Goch, Gwrgenan, 
about the year 1170, Grono, Griffith, Madoc, Howel, 
Philip Dvrddn, Cadwgan, David, Philip, Ieven, Rees, 
Morgan, and Morris. Morris reigned about the middle 
of the thirteenth century. A Prince of Wales named 
Mawrrhhys ruled a part of Wales about this time, and 
must have been a great warrior. “Reynulph,” eulogized 
this ruler’s name on a number of pages of Welsh history, 
repeating the same words a number of times in praise, 
as: “Great Mawrrhhys is dead” and “Wales is dead in 
having no defender.” 

In 1282 there was an insurrection in Wales led by 
Llewellvn, King of a petty tribe of Wales, in which he 
and his brother. David, were slain by King Edward and 
his soldiers of England. 

Henry the Third of England died in 1272 while his 
son, Edward, was fishting the Turks. Prince Fdward 
had married a Spanish lady named Fleanor, who had 
gone with him and once saved his life. Edward, on 
learning of his father’s death, visited many of the for- 
eign kings before returning to England. Prince Fdward 
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to conquer Wales. Lilewellyn’s brother, David, was 
taken prisoner, beheaded and his head sent to London. 
It was then that the other tribes of Wales surrendered 
to King Edward the First. 


“Morris,” a ruler of a principality of Wales, was 
forced to surrender to King Edward, yet he was highly 
honored by King Edward. As evidence of the respect 
which King Edward held for the Morris family he ap- 
pointed one Morris as secretary of state, who was highly 
supported by his patrons. King Edward’s son, who was 
born in Wales, became the Prince of Wales, and the 
oldest son of the Kings of England since that time has 
been called the Prince of Wales. After this time we 
find the Morris families adding the most common given 
names of our families of this day, and holding official 
positions in England. 

In Queen Elizabeth’s reign, one “Morrice” (the 
English often spelled “Morris”, “Morrish”, “Morrice’’) 
an attorney, and who was Chancellor of the Duchey, 
and was an attorney in the Bishops Courts, and in the 
high commission. Morrice made a motion: “Where 
subscriptions, were exacted to articles at the pleasure 
of the Prelates; where oaths were imposed, obliging 
persons to answer all questions without distinction, 
even though they should tend to their own condemna- 
tion, and every one, who refused entire satisfaction to 
the commissioners, was imprisoned without relief or 
remedy.” This motion was seconded by some of the 
members, but the ministers and privy counsellors op- 
posed it, for this Morrice was seized in the house by a 
sergent-at-arms, discharged from his office of chancellor 
of the Duchey, incapacitated from any practice as a 
lawyer, and kept some years in Tilbery Castle. It was 
a custom at this time to make a witness incriminate 
himself, and then he was fined or imprisoned at the 
discretion of the courts. It was against this practice 
that Morrice made this motion. For a time this was 
practiced in America, but was long ago abolished. This 
motion by Morrice so angered Queen Elizabeth that 
she repeated her orders that no bill regarding state 
affairs or affairs relating to the Bishops be allowed even 
read before the Parliament. A law was passed forcing 
the people to conform to the rights of the church, and 
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to force her subjects to true obedience. “That all per- 
sons over sixteen years of age refusing to attend church 
for one month be imprisoned; then should he again 
refuse for three months he should suffer as a felon.” 

The Dutch spell the name “Maurice,” and at one 
time were a very prominent people. In 1584 Prince 
William of the Netherlands was assassinated. His son, 
Maurice, succeeded him, and was able to unite the 
seven provinces of the Netherlands. In 1609, after the 
death of Philip the Second of Spain, Maurice made a 
truce for twelve years with Philip the Third who had 
succeeded his father. The Dutch differed in their reli- 
gion and fought each other. Maurice sided with the 
Calvinist and finally won. 

Maurice of Dressau (a general in the army of Fred- 
rick the Great of Prussia), was severely wounded in 
the battle of Hochkirch, Prussia in 1758. Fredrick the 
Great died in 1786, was said to be the greatest king 
Prussia ever had, an example of honesty and purity. 
He lived to see his own country rank first among the 
European nations. He lived to see America free, and 
to send his sword to George Washington with this in- 
scription upon it: “From the oldest general in Europe 
to the greatest general in the world.” 

That the Welsh at one time were a people of in- 
fluence and power, we have this bit of history: That, 
Cadwallader, a Welsh leader in 633 A. D., advanced as 
far as Hexham, in northern England before he was 
defeated by Oswald. 

In 1093 Wales revolted against the Norman Domin- 
ions, captured Montgomery, Cheshire, Shopshire, Here- 
fordshire and the Isles of Anglesea. William Rufus, King 
of England, fought them for two years. He finally had 
a ditch dug several hundred miles long to prevent the 
Welsh’s deadly attacks on them. King Offa had done 
the same less than three hundred years before this time. 

Tradition tells us that Prince Madoc, son of Owen 
Gwynnedd, King of Wales, left his country with a small 
fleet of ships in 1170 and discovered a new world, estab- 
lished a colony, left twenty men and returned to Wales; 
fitted out ten ships with supplies and started on his 
return to his newly discovered land and was never 
heard of again. | | Maier 't 
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JUDGE D. W. BOLEN 


Born August 17, 1850, died December 11, 1932; 
son of Wm. and Rebecca Morris Bolen. 


Judge Bolen was the attorney who defended 
Floyd Allen on that fatal day of March 13, 1912. 





Printed by written permission of Dr. .David W. Bolen, Galax, Va. 
(et al), owner of wvitten cupies of writings. presumed to be those of 
_ Judge D. W. Bolen, deceased, late of Fancy Gap, Va. 
Identified by “o-B-o” mark. 


A SUFFRAGE PLAN 


Every male child of dear Uncle Sam, 
The rich, the poor, come into the plan; 
That he who has lived for twenty-one 
full years, 
In this our world of joys and tears, 
Whose home for two full years has been 
In the good old land of old Vir-gin. 
The last one year of which must be 
In the County, or City where-in he be 
For the right of suffrage shall apply, 
With our electors great and high, 
Whose been assessed of all his polls, 
And owes the state no dues or tolls, 
Shall have the boon which we shall ask, 
And one free ballot he may cast. 


Provided however he shall be: 
Free from all crimes of infamy; 
That is to say: dark treasons tinge 
Has never caused his soul to cringe, 
Nor felony has he committed, 

Nor anything which un-befited 
Him from voting. Such as these: 
The giving, or receiving fees, 

To bribe weak men from virtue’s vale, 
In voting for the common weal 
And purjury and larceny, 
However small the subject be, 
Shall ever bar the guilty man 
From suffrage, in our suffrage plan. 
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A Suffrage Plan (Continued) 


Another class without prelude, 

In truth and fain we must exclude: 
The idiot who, without mind, 

Was cast upon the shores of time. 
The Lunatic who once was sane, 
But now in mind is sick and lame. 
The pauper too, God save his soul, 
Now stranded on life’s bitter shoal. 
These three in pity we pass by, 
Commending them to God on high, 
Who feeds the ravens when they cry, 
And guides the planets as they fly. 


Another class may always vote, 
Whether they pay the polls or not; 
These are the men who stood in wars 
And bared their breast to battle’s scars; 
Who fought on land or fought on sea. 
Who followed Grant or followed Lee, 

Or stood in Stonewall’s rushing van, 

Or marched with Hooker’s fighting band, 
Who followed Stuart’s knightly plume 
To the sound of whizzing bullets’ tune, 
Or with fierce Forrest of the West, 
Whose rusty sword now hung to rest, 
Has slain more men on battle field, 

Than any sword e’er man did wield, 
Since Lion-Hearted Richard sheathed 
His blood red sword, when last he breathed. 
But, soldier, seaman, or marine, 

The right to vote shall never gain 

By simply being stationed here, 
Although he stay a thousand year. 


As time shall fly on rapid wing, 
Historians write and poets sing, 
Of lofty deeds our race has done, 
Of triumphs great by mortals won. 
Let every good Virginian know, 
Upon the worthy to bestow, 
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A Suffrage Plan (Continued) - 


The right of suffrage sacred trust, 

But from the unworthy that they must, 
With-hold a power so dear to all, 

Who dwell upon this earthly ball. o-B-o 


Written while a member of the Constitutional Convention 
of Virginia in 1901. 


* * * * 


Our Constitution did, this plan adopt 

And placed our record then on top; 

And may our State of old Vir-gin, 

In memory of one who these lines penned, 

Place high above his head a monument, 

Of this secret ballot of our government. 

The last of these ballots, he has cast, 

And through death’s gates he has past; 

There to vote on a nobler plan, 

Prepared by God’s own rightious hand. 
0-0-WRM-o0-o 


Hamilton Keith 
VS. BILL 
Ketorah C. Keith 
Hon. J. W. Williams, Judge, in Chancery & Law, 
Of Carroll’s High Court, where Litigants go 
For redress of all wrongs and relief from hard fates, 
Where mercy abounds; nor justice abates. 
Your orator comes to the equity side, 
To ask some relief from a troublesome bride. 
He wedded a girl pursuant to promise, 
Whose name before wedding was 
) Ketorah C. Thomas. 
For a while said Ketorah called Orator lord, 
And slept in his bed, and ate at his board; 
But ere long said Ketorah in all her young charms, 
Left Orator’s bed for adulterous arms. 
The aforesaid Ketorah her virtue hath sold, 
And lives in her shame with libertines bold. 
His marriage vows, Orator, has faithfully kept, 
And oft for Ketorah has bitterly wept. 
But crimes of Ketorah, he has not condoned, 
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But the faithless Ketorah, from his heart is dethroned. 
This marriage was done as the statutes demand, 
And inside the bonds of Carroll’s dear land. 

And here they abode in wedlock’s embrace, 

And here they are still; complainant alone, 

No mate for to share his bed and his home, 

While truant Ketorah a furlong away, | 

Debauches all night, and revels all day. 

The old common law standing square on her base, 
No remedy gives for Orator’s case. 

And so he comes here, where equity’s rife, 

And prays a divorce from his dissolute wife. 

May Ketorah C. Keith a party be made, 

And answer this bill in all that is said, 

But an answer on cath Orator waives, 

And divorce from Ketorah devoutly he craves. 
May your honor grant Orator general relief, 
Whose name, please, your honor, is Hamilton Keith, 
The Commonwealth’s writ of gracious ala spa, 
May your honor now grant he ever will pray. 


HAMILTON KEITH ‘ 
By Council | 


* * * % 


HAMILTON KEITH, vs: BILL 
Ketorah C. Keith ; 
2nd April Rules 1894 
Bill filed and decree 

Ist May rules 1894. Bill taken Nisi for confessed and 
Cause set for hearing. 


HAMILTON KEITH 
Vs: On the Chancery Side: 
KETORAH C. KEITH 


This cause came on this day to be tried, 

On a writ that is sound and served on due time, 
In a bill all sufficient and sounding in rhyme, 

The cause set for hearing as the State provides, 
The depositions taken, and filed, and besides, 
The-complainant’s Attorney did argue the cause, | 
And present to the Court the facts and the laws, - 
On consideration all of the things aforesaid,.. -- 
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And the charge of adultery in the bill that is made, 
The court is convinced that said charge is too true, 
The bonds of the marriage now proceeds to undo, 
It is, therefore, ordered, adjudged, and decreed, 
That the marriage complainant has heretofore had, 
Be cancelled, annulled, and declared of no force, 
And complainant from Ketorah is granted divorce, 
And now poor Ketorah should she ever again, 
Pure wedlock desire and cease from her sin, 

And marriage may enter with any free lad, 

No other relief being prayed for or asked, 

This cause now henceforth from the docket is cast. 


* oe i * 
Enter this decree, this Oct. term, 1894. o-B-o 
Se 


A SOLDIER’S DREAM OF GEN. FORREST 


While wrapt this day at early dawn, 
In rosy sleep’s embrace; 

I dreampt a dream of days long gone, 
And many a distant place. 


I dreampt I saw old Forrest mount, 
With armor buckled on; 

And cheer his troops to the front, 
Where vic-to-ry was won. 


His weather-beaten sun-burnit face, 
Glowed like a flaming forge; 

As Sooy Smith he pressed in chase, 
And ordered on the charge. 


I saw him rise in his stirrups high, 

His face intently fixed, 

And utter for the battle cry, 

“Come boys we’re going to mix.” 
“We're going to mix,” these words once rung, 
Way down in Alabam, 

When Forrest like a panther sprung, 
On A. D. Streights command. 

“We're going to mix,” I’d heard in fact, 

At Brices roads that day, 

When Forrest got there first in tact, 

For Warrings Cavalry. 
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A Soldier’s Dream Of Gen. Forrest (Continued) 


“We're going to mix,” I heard again, 
That very same red day, 

As Sturgis came on with his train, 
Of chosen infantry. 


“We're going to mix,” I heard this oft, 
In battle’s wildest hour, 

When Forrest’s voice would ring aloft, 
With its inspiring power. 


“We’re going to mix,” I’ve seen him mix, 
In lines of glittering steel; 

But woe to him with whom he mixed, 
On any battle field. 


I heard him order Morton up, 
With all his thundering guns, 
And rush beyond the skirmish line, 
And ope their angry tongues. 


I saw him from his winding tours, 

On Memphis now descend; 

And gain the base and take the stores, 
Of A. J. Smith’s command. 


I saw him at Old Pillows Fort, 

Storm the infernal den, 

And from the federal block house court, 
Equip and arm his men. 


A tigress in most wrathful mood, 
Robbed of her whelps and meat; 

Great Forrest seemed now on the road, 
To cover Hood’s retreat. 


I saw him draw his gleaming blade, 
Ground sharp as razor’s edge, 

Till thirty foes it lowly laid, 

In war’s most rugged rage. 


Then in my dream I dreamt I saw, 
His horses torn to shreds, 

By thickly screaming cannon balls, 
That flew among our heads. 
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A Soldier’s Dream Of Gen. Forrest (Continued) 


Then I saw other horses fall, 
Expiring to the earth; 

Till horses twenty-nine in all, 
Have died inside his girth. 


The deadly popping pistol sound, 

I dreampt I heard again; 

And saw upon the spreading ground, 
The wounded and the slain. 


The clattering of the hoofs now rang, 
Upon my morning dream, 

I heard the clashing sabre’s clang, 
And saw the glimmering sheen... 


I saw the fields run red with blood, 
And heard the wounded cry; 

While Forrest with his remnant stood, 
To gain the day or die. 


The whizzing minies fanned my ears, 
I saw my comrades fall; 
Then streaming from my breast appears 
Blood drawn by a ball. 
Then cringing from my stinging wound, 
The day did brightly gleam; 
And waking from my sleep I found 
That all had been a dream. 


To faint hearts now I know ’twill seem, 

My dream was full of horrors, 

But such is but a pleasing dream, 

To one who followed Forrest. o-B-o 
ge Gere 5 


LINES TO MAGGIE 


Sweet Maggie dear came like a dove, 
From some bright shining shore; 
To bring an Olive leaf of love, 
And drop it at our door. 


Then turned and flew to the same white sphere, 
From which she wandering came; 

But carried trophies gathered here, 
Of all that love can gain. 
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Lines To Maggie (Continued) 


Her stay on earth now seems so brief 
So sweet her life had been, 

She cheered us in our deepest grief 
And seemed to know no sin. 


And when she turned her face away, 
From this poor fallen world, 

To gain the realm of shining day 
On glory’s wings unfurled. 


An escort came on rapid wing, 
From floral wings of heaven, 
And songs of love did sweetly sing, 
As she to God was given. 


Her mortal part we laid to sleep 
In a grave beneath the snows; 

The loving heart which lately beat, 
Is cold in death’s repose. 


Oh Maggie dear departed love, 
Tell us in thy sweet home, 

If e’er toward earth thy soul doth move 
And tempt thy wing to roam. 


And do thine eyes e’er leave the skies, 
To cast one glace at earth, 

To see the tears and know the fears 
Which crowd us from our birth. 


A rustle soft as spirit wings 
Could make upon the air, 

In still small voice the answer brings, 
And quiets our despair. 


All love she says in earth’s cold clime 
Can grow but faint and chill, 

But here where God’s own face doth shine, 
That love shall grow on still. 


And as the warming rays of spring 
The roses’ hues bring forth, 

So heaven has warmed the little germs 
Of love I brought from earth. 
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Lines To Maggie (Continued) 


And every day my wing shall fan 
The cheeks of those I love, 
Till as the escort I shall stand, 
To show them up above. o-B-o 
_ Written in memory of their baby. 
eee eee 


TO THE MEMORY OF CAPT. WM. JENNINGS 


When the tocsin of war rang through the Southland 
And Carroll sent forth brave Jennings’ band 

Of heroes, all young and clad in their gray, 

To fight the great battles on fields far away, 

Our hearts they beat wildly and tears fell like rain, 
For many we knew would return not again. 


That band seemed so knightly, so young, and so fair 
And it marched away grandly with step light as air, 
To join the commands of great Stonewall and Lee 
And shed its brave blood from mountain to sea; 
That we gazed on each member with sadness 

and grief, | 
And the knightliest one was Jennings the chief. 


His form it was comely, his eye was as clear 

As the eagle when proudly he soared in the air, 
His voice was as rich as the bugle’s clear notes 
When it calls to the brave on the morning air floats, 
His heart was a lion’s in defense of our homes, 
Yet tender as dawn to all the loved ones. 


Thus captained, our boys went forth to the war; 
And they that returned bore many a scar, 

For Jennings’ band was ever in place, 

The last in retreat but first in the chase, 

But in the dread years of wars fierce alarms 
Many brave boys sank down in death’s arms. 


At Williamsburg, old in tradition and story, 

In liberty’s wars long since hoary 

Where the dust of old warriors has slept in the ground 
While centuries rolled their cycles around; 

Where learning, which made our hemisphere great, 
Crossed the great sea and found her first seat. 
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To The Memory Of Capt. Wm. Jennings (Continued) 


The enemy’s lines had made strong ground, 

And Hancock’s batteries roared and frowned, 

But brave old Early down his line rode, 

With hat in his hand to the boys he bowed, 

And said, “Young Virginians, those cannons must. 
move, 

I call on Virginians who Virginia do love:” 


Up rose a line of young flesh and blood 

As brave as in combat as ever stood. 

The space ’twixt this line and Hancock’s guns 
Vanished like dew under mid-day suns; 

The batteries belched their murderous spray, 
While the gunners were shot by the boys in gray. 


The wild charge over, our soldiers return, 

With eyes that weep and hearts that burn, 

For the boys that followed “Old Jubal” that day 
From their lines had frightfully melted away, 

And now ’mid the fallen they noted in grief 

Young Jennings the brave, the “Carroll Boy’s” chief. 


His body was left in the enemy’s hands, 

His spirit went up to the God of all lands, 

And sweet must have been his greetings up there 
Where the souls of the brave, the good, and the pure 
From war’s rugged fields go up on a prayer 

To Him who was slain on the Cross with a spear. 


And long upon earth ’mong Carroll’s dear hills, 
Her winding streams and flowering vales, 

The young and the old will talk of the day 
When Jennings’ band marched grandly away 
At the tap of the drum to war’s fierce fields, 
And the kisses of love which lips then sealed. 


And softly they’ll speak of the sad, sad day 

When the “Carroll Boy’s” Chief in battle array 

Yielded his blood like holy incense 

To the land of his love in gallant defense, 

His bones may long whiten the old battle fields, 

But longer his memory good influence will yield. 
0-B-o 
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BRAVE ALEX HAYNES 


When the great Robert Lee marshaled his legions 
In front of old Richmond the Capitol City, 
And bared his bare bosom to hostile invasion, 
Which poured in from the north without mercy 
| or pity; 
Brave hearts by the thousands beat strong at his elbows, 
Courseing warm blood through heroic veins; 
But of all the brave soldiers that stood by the warrior, 
No soul was there braver than brave Alex Haynes. 


The old Southern war chief pressed onward and onward, 
Great victories crowned him on many great fields, 
For the soldiers stood by him and held up his elbows 
With arms that were strong and with hearts of 
pure steel; 
But in all the great battles of mountain or plains, 
No soldier fought braver than brave Alex Haynes. 


The invincible army at last was depleted 
By invaders in numbers like the sands on the shore, 
But the gay old commander still marshaled his legions, 
Inspiring brave souls by the might of his power; 
But of all the young heroes that stood by the warrior 
In uniforms dyed in battle-field stains, 
No soul was there braver, no soul was there truer 
Than our idol, brave Alex Haynes. 


Drewry’s Bluff came with its field of red gore, 

Its charges, its thunders and cannons’ loud roar; 
The victory is won, the rebel war cry 

Goes up like a volley to the smoke-hidden sky, 
The best of Orleans from his stronghold was driven, 

Like Lucifer was, from the gates of high heaven, 
The rebels return to reckon their slain, 

For many braves fell in the blocdy campaign; 
With the fallen they linger to gather their names, 

And the grim warriors wept over the brave 

fallen Haynes. 
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Brave Alex Haynes (Continued) 


With character pure as the bright morning star, 

In peace the most loving, but bravest in war. 
Our hero went down, our young Colonel Haynes. 

As the evening guns pealed forth in loud strains, 
Our mountain boy fell bravest of the brave, 

And sleeps by the James in an unmarked grave. 


But his memory will linger, his comrades in arms, 
Who heard his voice ring ’mid the battle’s alarms, 
Will trundle their babes to the war song rhyme, 
And sing the brave Haynes as he headed the line, 
To his State his blood and his young life was given, 
His brave soul to God who made earth and heaven. 
0-B-o 


THE OLD MAN’S DREAM 


The old man tossed, that darksome night, 
For slumber left his eyes, 

But ere the coming of the light, 
He saw a vision rise. 


For more than forescore years and ten, 
He’d trod this sandy shore, 

And mingled in the walks of men, 
Now known to time no more. 


When day which now had spent its rays, 
Was draped in drowsy gloom, 

And thundering clouds beset the place, 
And night was at her moon. 


The flick-ring lamp light on his face, 
Reflected from the pillow, 

That he must close his earthly race, 
‘And cross the stormy billow. 


Then panoramic in review, 
There flashed before his eyes, 

His ninety years returned again, 
That just as quickly flies. 
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The Old Man’s Dream (Continued) 


His childhood years he lived again, 
He heard his mother’s voice, 
Again she spoke to soothe his pain, 
And make his heart rejoice. 


And then it seemed she bent her form, 
Above him as he lay, 

To shield her child from every harm, | 
And kiss his pain away. 


His years of youth returned again, 
And youthful follies too, 

In rapid transit, on they came, 
And quick as light they flew. 


Again he clasped his youthful wife, 
In distant years and days, 

And in the honeymoon of life, 
Again he saw her face. 


His manhood years he now lived o’er, 
In strength of manly brawn, 
Again he faced the cannon’s roar, 
In battles wildly on. 


And then he seemed to drift away, 
‘Cross many a lurking shoal, 
Till, on a green isle far at sea, 
He saw a distant goal. 


“What isle is this,” a pilgrim sighed, 
“On which these waters rage?” 
“A glorious isle,” a spirit cried, 
“The isle of green old age.” 


And here he dreamed he pitched his tent, 
Upon this island fair, 

To rest his form by age now bent, 
And breathe its balmy air. 


That a good breeze from healthful seas, 
Blew on his feeble limbs, 

And on each breeze from blooming trees, 
The birds sang happy hymns. 
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The Old Man’s Dream (Continued) . 


That joyous youth around him stood 
And made their good devoirs, 

And manly forms, in goodly mood, 
Now blessed his faltering years. 


And now he dreamed, we know he dreamed, 
By his glazed and dreamy eyes, 

Of all he’d done, and seen, and gleaned, 
Beneath the crowning skies. 


We know by weird, and rambling words, 
Escaping from his mind, 

That he was in the chilling floods, 
And earth was all behind. 


And here we saw, his dream began, 
With his own cradle song, 
_ And through his ninety years it ran, 
Nor was the dream o’er long. 


The mystic cords that bound the soul, 
To his now withered frame, 

Were snapping, crashing, bursting, all 
Like threads, drawn through a flame. 


The deathly tempest which till then, 
Had slumbered fore and aft, 

In fatal strength together came, 
To crush his feeble craft. 


And while his craft was creaking shrill, 
Far out from any shore, 

An angel whispered, “Peace, be still,” 
And then he dreamed no more. 0-B-o 


—__—_——____. 
CURIOUS THINGS IN CARROLL 


The traveller who travels the county of Carroll, 
Unless he goes caged’’tween the head of a barrell, 
Will meet on many quaint old roads ze 
The Huffs and Horns, and Thorns and Goads. 


And if good religion be the trend of his mind, 
And to dot a few points the traveller’s inclined, 
Our Parsons he’ll see in worldly array, 

Who never have preached and scarce ever pray. 
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Curious Things In Carroll (Continued) 


And Rectors he’ll find without rectory, 

And Bishops who never a diocese ruled; 

Good Popes there are as Rome ever fed, 

Who kiss the fair maidens and get them to wed. 


Our Chappells he’ll find without pulpit or pew, 
And our Parrishes loved for the liquor they brew; 
And he will hear, as on he travels, 

Full-grown Christians swear like devils. 


And in this good land free Love goes forth, 

And ne’er is restrained in the south or the north, 
And here it is he’ll touch and feel 

Good tufts of hair that grow on steel. 


And scores there are here; yes, scores o’er again 
Who never drew breath but they drew it in Payne, 
And in this same land of valor and worth 

A Shepperd’s daughter keeps house for a Wolf. 


Good Millers are here who never kept mills, 
And clever little Brooks that run up hills; 
And ’mongst our other curious things 

Our very best Birds have never had wings. 


The traveller will see, ere he ceases his rambles, 

That the Hawks and the Crows have wedded the 
Campbells, 

But sorest things of old Mason and Dixon, 

The Whites and the Blacks are mixing. 


These wildly blended things up here 
Continue through the entire year; 
And in the strange incongruous crowd, 
The very Stones oft cry aloud. 


Not half has been told of what there is here, 
Which the traveller will think remarkably queer, 
For at solstice of summer hoary Frost will be seen, 
And till solstice again the Frost will remain. 


In the tropics one year our cool little Snow, 
On wicked old Spain his gun did draw, 

For Cuba to fight with heroic soul, 

And never was melted, but.came back whole. 
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Curious Things In Carroll (Continued) 


Lest the traveller should think that 
Saten-the-devil— 

Has established up here his factory of evil, 

A good bed I'll show him, where loving and calm, 

A Lyon has slept with a little she Lamb. 


- Pll show him a mansion, well marked with scars, 
Where a lady in labor once bore twin Stares, 
Nor was this good lady more favored in heaven 
Than many a mother whose womb has given. 


To astronomy riches, less shining ’tis true, 

But which fill the universe through and through, 
For many have borne in their good time, 

Bevies of Worrells in this good clime. o-B-o 


a 
MY STRIPED POCKETS 


I’m not a kitten, I have passed 
Some happy scores of years, 
But I’ll remember to the last 
One gushing flood of tears. 
‘Twas when I doffed my baby clothes 
And donned my little breeches, 
And striped pockets on my blouse 
Glowed like a realm of riches. 


As thus arrayed in princely plight, 
My spirits growing brighter, 

I sallied forth in strength of might, 
But came back something lichter 

For Tom and I the old grape-vine 
Ascended like two rockets, 

But sliding backward down the line, 
I tore my striped pockets. 


I glanced down at the fearful rents, 
It set my eyes to streaming; 
The bark had ripped my lovely pants, 
It set my voice to screaming. 
In this dilemma sore and dire, 
My hands felt for their sockets; 
All other losses I could bear 
My pockets, Oh! my pockets. 
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My Striped Pockets (Continued) 


Like thundering bolts on lightning’s dart 
When storms are wild with rage, 
This sorrow came to my young heart, 
In this my childish age. 
I wept and sobbed myself to sleep, 
And in my dreams I wept; 
My striped pockets in a wreck, 
My lovely breeches ripped. 


And since that day misfortune’s blast 
Has struck me o’er and o’er; 

My pockets into ruins cast, 
My breeches often tore. 

My manhood plans have slipped away 
Like visions in the night; 

My rosy hopes gone to decay 
As falls the evening light. 


And sorrow through her many a door, 
With arrows sped on wings, 

Has shot into my bosom’s core, 
The anguish of her stings. 

I bear some scars from head to foot, 
Of earth’s ad-ver-si-ties, 

And sometimes quail when on me’s put 
Re-spon-si-bil-i-ties. 


And oft I now in balmy dreams 
Live o’er my life again, 
From childhood, where the mind first beams, 
I come on down the lane. 
I dream of many a joyous thrill 
I’ve felt upon the way, 
That’s sadly intermixed with ill 
That heavy on me lay. 


But of the joys and of the pangs . 
That made their own impress, 
The one that greets me in my dreams, 
And’s wildest in distress, 
Is of the day when on that vine 
I tore my lovely breeches; 
And on the same ill-fated line 
Ripped out my pocket stitches.  0-B-o 
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BRITISH HISTORY 


British history is more complete after the fourth 
century. The Saxons and Angles over-ran Britain dur- 
ing the fifth century. They seemed to have spared the 
women whom they married, and the laborers, whom 
they made slaves. The Angles were a tribe of Germanic 
barbarians. They were from the northwestern part of 
Germany. Many of the Britons fled to the hills and 
were called Welsh by the invaders; and they learned to 
speak the Celtic language. During this period the 
Roman legions had withdrawn from Britain and had 
left this Celtic race at the mercy of the Scots and 
Picts. Vartigern, King of the British Celts, called for 
help from the Angles and Saxons. The rich country 
and wealth of this Celtic race caused the Angles and 
Saxons to become conquerors; they prepared a great 
feast and at a signal fell upon the Celtic soldiers, and 
their King Vartigern only was spared. 

Prior to this time Vartigern had married Rowena, 
daughter of Hengest, leader of the Saxons. Eric, son of 
Hengest, became the first ruler of the first Saxon colony 
of Britain. Sussex fell in 477, and Ella became its first 
ruler; in 510 Ella was succeeded by Ceawlin, who ruled 
till his death in 593. Next was Ethelbert, who ruled 
until 617; these three rulers were Saxons or Jutes. The 
fourth, Redwald, who defeated Edidfrid, King of North- 
umbria at the battle of Nottingham. Next Edwin, who 
had a peaceful reign until 633, when Penda made an 
alliance with Cadwallader, King of Wales, in which 
Edwin was slain in the battle of Hatfield. In 634 Oswald, 
a nephew of Edwin, slew Cadwallader, defeated his 
army at Hexham in the northern part of England and 
Oswald became king. The death of Cadwallader de- 
stroyed the line of Welsh Kings for a time. Next was 
Oswy (or Oswin) who never became a ruler, but his 
son, Egfrid, ascended the throne in 655. Of the fourteen 
kings who ruled Britain in the seventh century and 
until 737: one died a natural death, two became exiles, 
six were slain by the enemy, and five were overthrown. 
In 737 Ethelbald became king of the southern part of 
Britain except Wales. From 757 to 794, King Offa “The 
Terrible,” fought many bloody battles. He drove the 
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Welsh back beyond the river Wye. In order to keep off 
Indian-like attacks, King Offa dug a ditch along the 
boundary line of Wales for a distance of one hundred 
miles although his army far outnumbered the Welsh 
army. The next rulers were Bostric and Egbert, enemies 
of the Welsh people. 


Three hundred years after the coming of Hengest 
with his Saxon soldiers, and Horso with his Angle sol- 
diers, the different kingdoms of Britain were united as 
one; and King Egbert enjoyed a short period of peace. 
Egbert died in 839 and was succeeded by his son, Ethel- 
wulf. The Danes soon invaded England, captured Lon- 
don and layed waste to the surrounding country. In 851 
Ethelwulf, Ethelston of Kent; Cearl of Devonshire; with 
their armies, defeated the Danes. Ethelwulf then in- 
vaded Wales as far as Anglessy. Ethelbald, son of 
Ethelwulf, ascended the throne in 857, and was suc- 
ceeded by his brother Ethelbert, who died in 867. Next 
Ethelred, who formed an alliance with his son, Prince 
Alfred the Great. Ethelred died in 871. His son, Prince 
Alfred succeeded his father. Alfred organized a great 
army; built the first navy; fought the Vikings, this being 
the first naval battle. His court at Winchester became 
a literary center. At one time he was defeated by the 
Danes and remained in hiding for some time, but raised 
an army and drove the Danes from Wessex; forced their 
king to receive Christian baptism, change his name to 
Athelstan, and in 878 sent him to Northumbria. Alfred 
rebuilt London in 886 and made his son-in-law protector. 
The Danes kept up a continual war until 897 when they 
were finally so defeated they left England. Alfred died 
in 901, the most learned man of his day. He was often 
called “The Father of English Prose.” He once said: 
“My wish is to live worthily as long as I live, and after 
my life to leave to them that should come after, my 
memory in good works.” 


Prince Edward the Elder, oldest son of Alfred, 
ascended the throne in 901. He subdued the Welsh, 
Scotch and other kingdoms. With the help of his sister 
Ethelfied, Lady of the “MARCHLAND”, ‘they rebuilt 
the cities which the Danes had destroyed and surround- 
ed their cities with walls to make them safe from the 
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enemy. Edward made the Danes keep the peace. The 
Welsh and Scots looked upon him as their Lord. After 
a reign of twenty-four years he died at the height of his 
glory in 925. He was succeeded by his son Athelstan. 
When he was six years of age his grandfather, Alfred, 
presented him with a purple coat and a beautiful sword 
with a golden sheath and a jeweled belt. He had four 
sisters who married foreign kings. He died in 940 with- 
out an heir. His brother Edmund succeeded him and 
was stabbed by a man who attacked his cupbearer who 
he had tried to protect in 946. Edmund’s sons were only 
babes so his brother Edred, a very weak man, ruled 
until his death in 955. Edwy, another brother, a lad of 
fifteen, reigned until 959. Then the last brother, Edgar, 
succeeded Edwy. Edgar reigned gloriously, was twice 
married and had a harem of women. He died in 975, 
leaving two sons, Edward and Ethelred. Edward was 
chosen king, but his step-mother Elfrida, chose her son 
Kthelred. Elfrida, Edgar’s second wife, had Edward 
stabbed and drug to death by a horse in 978. Elfrida’s 
son Ethelred the “Unready”, ascended the throne. He 
bought his peace with the Danes with large sums of 
money. When his country became bankrupt he fled to 
his brother-in-law, the Duke of Normandy. In 1013, 
after Ethelred’s bad rule, they took Sweyn the Danish 
King for their ruler. He was a cruel ruler and soon died, 
and they called Ethelred and his son Edmund back to 
England. Ethelred soon died and his son, “Edmond Iron- 
sides” became King of England. Edmond and Canute*, 
son of Swyen, fought many battles and finelly divided 
the lands; Canute ruled the northern part; Edmond 
the southern part. Edmond soon died, and in 1016 
Canute became King of all England. He at first was 
a cruel ruler but later became more kind to the people. 
After his harsh persecution toward the family of Ethel- 
red, he sought the friendship of the church and the 
common people, and made some efforts to rule the peo- 
ple justly. He made an effort to unite England, Norway, 





William Canute, who settled in Grayson County, Va., 
is said to be a descendant of King Canute. The 
family now goes by the name “Cornett”, 
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Sweden and Denmark all in one great empire. This 
seemed to work for a time, but they soon became 
enemies. 


In 1035 Canute died. He had married Emma, widow 
of Ethelred; to them was born a son Harthacnut (or 
Hardicanute). He claimed the crown and from 1035 to 
1042 England was ruled by Hardicanute and his half- 
brother Harold. In 1042 Edward the Confessor, who had 
been hiding in Norway, succeeded Haroid and Hardi- 
canute. Edward was of the old line, being a son of 
Ethelred and Emma. He set up his seat of government 
at Gloucester and married the daughter of Earl Godwin. 
Edward and Godwin soon became enemies and Godwin 
and his sons were banished to Flanders, where they 
raised an army and fleet of vessels, returned to England 
-and asserted his rights. Edward soon departed for Rome 
and named Edward Atheling, son of Edmund Ironsides, 
as his successor. He soon died and Harold, son of God- 
win, made his claim to the throne. Harold was the 
choice of the Saxon party, but no kin to the former 
Kings of England. Soon Harold fell into the hands of 
Duke William of Normandy, while cruising in the Eng- 
lish Channel; a storm had thrown him on the French 
coast where he was captured by Duke William who 
forced him to swear on the bones of the saints to support 
the claim of Duke William to the English crown, as the 
price of his liberty. 


In 1066 the Confessor died, leaving no heir. He was 
buried at Westminister Abby. He got the name “Con- 
fessor”, because he was good, gentle and led a holy life. 
He founded and built Westminister Abby. The land was 
at peace during his reign and many good laws were 
passed. With Edward’s death ended the line of Alfred 
the Great. 

With the death of Edward, and Harold becoming 
king begins a new history of England; a new line of 
kings which changed the history of a number of Europ- 
ean countries, and the Welsh kingdom, the birth-place 
of our ancestrian “Morris” name. 


Harold soon had trouble with his brother Tostig, 
who at one time was Earl of Northumbria, but now an 
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exile in Flanders. Tostig proceeded to raise an army in 
Flanders and started to invade Britain, but was driven 
off. He raised another in Norway with the same result. 
Harold had new troubles. Far to the south Duke Wil- 
liam was preparing to invade Britain, and sent Harold 
this message: “William Duke of the Normans, warns 
thee of the oath thou hast sworn with thy mouth and 
with thy hand on holy relics,” this being the bones of 
the dead. King Harold replied: “It is true that I made 
oath to William, but I made it under the influence of 
force. I promised what did not belong to me, nor can I 
dispose of it without the consent of my country.” The 
first battle was at Hastings. At the price of his life was 
the oath made gocd which Harold was forced to take 
for such short liberty. It is said that Queen Edith per- 
sonally searched among the dead for her Lord, and that 
Duke William ate his supper on the very spot where 
Harold was killed. It is said that Harold and his soldiers 
drank and danced until the early morning hours, be- 
lieving that he would have the same easy victory over 
Duke William that he had over the armies from Fland- 
ers and Norway led by his brother Tostig, while the 
armies of Duke William prayed and rested. 


The crown was conferred on Prince Edgar, brother 
of Harold; he was no leader and soon surrendered to 
Duke William who was proclaimed King and took an 
oath that he would treat the English people as we’l as 
their native Kings. In 1069 King William’s best friends 
deserted him on account of his wicked ways; war amcng 
themselves was general. The English fell on York. Of 
the three thousand men composing the garrison, only a 
few escaped alive. William, raving with anger, with his 
usual oath “By the splendor of God, I will not leave a 
Northumbrian alive.” For seven years there was in- 
surrection, confiscation, brutal punishment, robbery and 
ruin wherever they went. Robert, the eldest son of 
William, deserted him in 1074, and in a battle at Ger- 
bery, Robert wounded his father and drew his sword 
to behead him, then recognizing him, spared his life. 


One act that England can give King William credit 
for today, was an inventory which he took of every- 
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thing the British people had, although it was for the 
purpose of taxing the common people. So carefully was 
this survey made, that the records of Domsday (or 
Doomsday, as it was called by the common people) in 
matters pertaining to land titles of England, it has 
never been questioned. For a while these valuable 
records were kept at Westminister under guard, with 
three locks and the keys in the custody of the auditor 
and Chamberlain of the Exchequer. In 1696 it was 
transferred to the Chapter House, later to the Office of 
Public Records, where it lies securely in a strong glass 
case and may there be consulted by any one without 
payment of fee. 


In 1087 William marched into France in August 
when the wheat harvest was ripe and destroyed every- 
thing in his path. He burned the city of Montes. As he 
rode his horse into the burned city his horse stumbled 
in the hot embers throwing William forward on the 
pommel of the saddle rupturing his stomach from which 
he died on the morning of September 9, 1087. In death 
the recollection of his murderous plunderings and the 
oppression of his people began to bear upon his mind 
and no doubt he could see the faces of some of those 
who he had put to death and imprisoned; he issued a 
decree releasing all prisoners. 


William gave Normandy to his son Robert, who had 
rebelled against him. His second son, Duke Richard, 
was killed by an ox. His sons William and Henry be- 
came enemies and almost started a civil war. William 
succeeded his father, and at once ordered all prisoners 
liberated by his father put back in prison. He fell on the 
defenseless little Kingdom of Wales and for two years 
waged war against them; he could not bring the Welsh 
mountaineers face to face with his soldiers for they kept 
to the hills and forest and fought Indian fashion. Wil-: 
liam was killed by an arrow glancing from a tree by 
one of his own men, ending the war on the Welsh 
Kingdom. 


Henry First, the last son of William the Conqueror, 
was crowned king in 1100, and reigned until 1135. King 
William the Conqueror, and his sons were Norsemen. 
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They dressed in robes made from the skins of polar 
bears and wore hoods adorned with eagles wings and 
walrus tusks and preyed upon the unprotected coast of 
Britain and Europe and practiced the most barbarious 
crimes. 


Henry First had only one son who was drowned in 
1120 while crossing the English Channel. Henry did all 
he could to make his daughter Queen after his death, 
but the people ruled otherwise, and Stephen of Bou- - 
logne became King in 1135; he and Matilda, daughter 
of Henry First, fought against each other until 1153 
when Stephen died, and Henry Second ascended the 
throne. He was a son of Geoffrey, Count of Anjou, and 
Matilda, daughter of Henry First. Now begins a new - 
family of Kings. Geoffrey, English Matilda, Norman. 


At first Henry Second was a great friend of Thomas 
A. Becket who was a great religious teacher and ap- 
pointed him Archbishop of Canterbury. In 1170 Henry 
flew in a rage at Becket and Becket was murdered by 
Henry’s courtiers. Henry was an enemy of the protest- 
ants. He died in 1189, but not before he had conquered 
Ireland. Henry was succeeded by his son Richard, “The 
Lion Hearted.” During the reign of Richard the Jews 
were murdered by the thousands in England while 
Richard was away on a crusade to Jerusalem, all the 
time calling for money from his homeland. He was 
thrown in prison by the Duke of Austria when ship- 
wrecked and England had to pay a large sum of money 
for his release. Richard died in 1199 leaving no heir and 
was succeeded by his brother John, who had given him 
much trouble. John ordered his nephew Prince Arthur 
to be killed. One story is that the executioner deceived 
John and let Arthur live. Arthur had married the 
daughter of King Philip of France, and this caused a 
war and King John lost that part of France known as 
Brittany as the price of peace, which until this time 
had belonged to England. King John disagreed with the 
barons, bishops and the pope. He made war on Philip 
Second but lost in 1214. He was made to sign the great 
act of liberty, this being: “The Great Magna Charta,” 
giving the right of trial by a jury, also the rights of 
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“Habeas Corpus.” King John died in 1216, mourned by 
none. He left a feeble-minded son not more than ten 
years of age named Henry Third. He was no better 
liked than his father and to the relief of the people he 
died in 1272. His son Prince Edward, succeeded him. 


Edward’s father Henry died leaving his country 
almost bankrupt and Edward had trouble raising 
money. He failed to gain the confidence of his people 
and it was left to Parliament to raise money which has 
remained until this day. 


Edward made war on Scotland in 1296 and for a 
short time ruled Scotland, but Robert Bruce, once a 
friend of Edward, decided to free his country. While 
Edward First was on his way to put down the Bruce 
rebellion he died at Burgh in Cumberland in 1307. His 
son Edward Second became King but he lost Scotland 
at the battle of Bannockburn. Bruce is said to have told 
his men, who were far outnumbered that, “He meant 
to win or die, and ask those who were not determined to 
do likewise to leave the army.” Edward Second came 
near to being captured by Bruce and was forced to sign 
a treaty that there would be no more fighting between 
England and Scotland. Edward and his wife could not 
agree so his wife, Queen Isabella, and a nobleman, 
Roger Mortimer, had him thrown in prison in Berkley 
Castle in 1327 after a reign of twenty years. While Ed- 
ward was in prison, Mortimer had him murdered, and 
Edward’s son, a lad of fourteen years, was made King. 
When King Robert Bruce of Scotland saw the discon- 
tent in England he broke the truce, and started an in- 
vasion of England. No important battle was fought but 
the English agreed that Bruce should be the king of the 
Scots. 


In 1333 Edward Third made an attempt to invade 
Scotland. King Robert Bruce had died and his son, a 
mere child, had become King. He had to flee to France 
and the Scots called on the King of France to help them. 
Edward Third at once declared war on France in the 
year 1337. This war lasted for one hundred years. For 
a while everything went well for England and the peo- 
ple were happy, but a great plague from Asia invaded 
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Europe known as “Black Death.” First France, Ger- 
many and Italy, then England where it is said half of 
the people died. About 1376 Black Prince, son of Ed- 
ward Third died, the next year Edward died, and Black 
Prince’s eldest son Richard Second, became King, at the 
age of eleven years, in 1377. Richard broke with parlia- 
ment and was thrown in prison and his first cousin, 
Henry of Lancaster, became king. He reigned fourteen 
years and was succeeded by his son, Henry Fifth, in 
1413. He at once made war on France and gained many 
battles. He married Catherine, the daugnter of King 
Charles Sixth of France, and died soon afterward, leav- 
ing a baby nine months old who became Henry Sixth, 
King of England. This boy’s uncle, the Duke of Bedford, 
took command in France while another uncie, Duke of 
Gloucester, took over in England. It was then that Joan 
Dare, a young peasant girl, led the French armies in a 
number of victories from 1429 to 1431. In this year she 
was taken prisoner by the English, taken to Rouen, tried 
by the French Bishops as a witch and burned at the 
stake and England lost France, thus ended the one 
hundred years war. King Henry Sixth married a French 
lady named Margaret who was hated by the English 
people. A civil war began and Henry and Margaret with 
their young son had to flee to Scotland, and Edward, son 
of Duke of York had himself crowned King in 1461. 
Henry and Margaret were taken prisoners. Edward died 
in 1483 leaving two young sons. But Richard, Duke of 
Gloucester, seized the crown and had them put to death. 
Richard Third lost the crown to Henry Tudor, Earl of 
Richmond in 1485: Henry Seventh died in 1509 and his 
son, Henry Eighth, became king. His second wife was 
Anne Boleyn who he married in 1533 and had her put 
to death in 1536. (The Bolen, Boling families of Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina claim to have descended from 
the Boleyn family). Henry had much religious troubles. 
He married six times but only had three children to 
live to maturity. Mary, daughter of Katherine of Ara- 
gon. This marriage he had annuled, pretending he had 
done wrong in marrying his brother’s widow. There 
were other children born to Catherine, who died in 
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early life; one daughter Elizabeth, born to Anne Boleyn; 
a son to Jane Seymore who became #dward Sixth on 
the death of his father in 1547. His uncle, brother of 
his mother, became head of the council; he favored the 
protestants whom Henry Eighth had persecuted. Ed- 
ward was a weakly child and died in 1553 at the age of 
sixteen years, and his half sister became Queen and was 
named by her enemies Bloody Mary. She favored the 
Catholics; many were put to death by her. One of them 
was Jane Grey, who had reigned as Queen for nine 
days. Jane was a protestant and her last words were: 
“Lord, into thy hands I commend my spirit.” Mary had 
married King Philip of Spain. She lost the loyalty of 
her people and died in 1558, after a reign of five years. 
Elizabeth, Mary’s half-sister, at the age of twenty-five, 
became Queen. 


With the reign of Queen Elizabeth begins a new era 
for Engiand, from poverty to a prosperous nation. It is 
said that she knew and could speak Greek, Latin, 
French, and Italian languages; that she was a musician, 
a graceful rider and dancer, that her dresses and jewels 
were of the best and when she died she had more than 
two thousand dresses. She loved her people and worked 
hard for their common good, and was very clever in 
her business affairs. 


During her reign a great religious reaction took 
place. There began a reign of peace and quiet; her great- 
est trouble being with her own house. No sooner than 
one plot was discovered and its leaders imprisoned or 
executed, another plot against her life was discovered. 
Elizabeth had-attended the Roman Catholic mass dur- 
ing Mary’s reign, but now she compromised. She was 
opposed to Calvinism, and in some of Luther’s doctrines; 
was in sympathy with the Quakers, and the English 
Church was established. She died at the age of seventy 
years, after a reign of forty-six years. It is said by some 
that when she lay dying in 1603 that she named James 
Stuart as her successor; others claimed that she refused 
to name a successor. She had refused marriage and 
failed to leave a direct heir. She did what Kings and 
other great men had failed to do. She had united the 
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whole Island, England and Scotland, under one ruler 
without shedding of blood. Her nearest relative was 
James Sixth of Scotland and he was crowned King 
James First of England. He was a son of Mary Queen 
of Scots, and a grandson of a sister of Henry Eighth. 
James was a Catholic and for the most part his reign 
was peaceful. The greatest event of his reign was the 
appointment of about fifty of the best scholars who 
translated the Bible into what is known as the King 
James Version, which was completed in 1611. Ireland, 
which was Roman Catholic, was granted many favors 
during his reign. 


To the relief of many who had been persecuted 
King James died in 1625 at the age of fifty-nine. His son 
Charles First, succeeded him. Charles married Hen- 
rietta Marie, sister of the King of France. He was per- 
suaded to send an army to France to aid the French. He 
tried to force the Presbyterians of Scotland to accept 
the religion of the English Church, and to force his 
religion on the English people at a time when his reli- 
gion and kingly powers were very unpopular and which 
caused the civil war of 1642. It was the old story, the 
common man’s rights against the abuses and oppression 
of a selfish King. King Charles First was the second 
ruler of the Stuart line. From his father James First, 
he had inherited a gay and corrupt court, which was 
dominated by George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, 
who was a favorite of his father. In June 1625 Charles 
broke with Parliament because they would not allow 
him the money he wanted. 


The king had no standing army and could not raise 
money outside of London, and so was unprepared for a 
civil war. The other side had no trained soldiers, no 
money, and no leader they could depend on. Both sides 
mortgaged their homes, sold their silverware and other 
luxuries in their homes. At this time, to the relief of the 
unfortunate ones, torture was inflicted for the last time 
in May 1640. 


Every move drew England nearer to a civil war. 
In 1643 Oliver Cromwell organized the entire army with 
men of peaceful occupations; they cut their hair short 
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and were called “The Roundheads.” Oliver Cromwell, 
born at Huntington April 25, 1599, studied law, but gave 
up law and became a farmer and Puritan preacher, en- 
tered Parliament in 1626. One writer says that: “When 
I first saw him on the floor of the House of Parliament, 
he wore the clothes of a common countryman; his linen 
was soiled, a splotch of blood was on his shirt bosom. 
He was large of statute, coarse and awkward. That he 
opposed King Charles on most every question.” 


A new religious organization now made its appear- 
ance, with Cromwell as its leader and which was more 
satisfactory to the common people. On the other side, 
the Queen took a leading part in not only the religious 
affairs, but went to Holland during the year 1642 and 
disposed of the crown jewels, purchased arms and am- 
munitions; but only a part of them ever reached Eng- 
land. The two religious factions became entangled with 
the political affairs of England. Other European nations 
were in a commotion and could take but little interest 
in the affairs of England. In 1645 the Roundheads (so 
called because they cut their hair short) under the lead- 
ership of Cromwell so defeated the royal army under 
Prince Rupert that they never recovered. Charles was 
forced to flee first to Wales, then to Scotland, but the 
Scots had no love for King Charles for they were mostly. 
Presbyterians and he had disagreed with them. Charles 
was arrested and held prisoner, forced to surrender to 
Parliament his royal possessions. In 1647 his followers 
paid the Scots four hundred pounds for his release. This 
same year Cromwell broke with Parliament, and only 
about fifty members were permitted to assemble. 
Charles was seized and held a prisoner but escaped and 
made an effort to leave England; failing to board ship 
he surrendered to the Governor of the Isles of Wright, 
turned over to Cromwell who took him before Parlia- 
ment that had been assembled under the direction of 
Cromwell. Parliament demanded abolition of the gov- 
ernment of the church by the Bishops, and that all who 
had taken up arms against Cromwell and Parliament 
should be declared traitors. To all this King Charle 
refused to agree. 
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At this time heavy fines were laid upon the royalists 
who had helped Charles. Estates were sold at auction 
which brought far less than their value and many old 
and honorable families became penniless and were for- 
gotten. Many came to America. 


One writer said of Cromwell that: “His army could 
be distinguished from another by a rigid morality and 
the fear of God which were found in all ranks of his 
armies. No oaths were heard. No drunkenness or 
gambling were allowed. The property of the peaceful 
citizens and the honor of women were held sacred. One 
of his difficulties was to restrain his armies from invad- 
ing the pulpits of those who sided with the pope.” King 
Charles First secretly sought the aid of France, Den- 
mark and other European countries. He ordered his 
generals to hire all who would serve who favored the 
Pope. He took the sacrament at Oxford, then assured 
his wife and Ireland that he intended to tolerate popery 
in England and for this he was declared a traitor. 


In the early part of the year 1649 King Charles was 
charged with rebellion against Parliament, and was im- 
peached. He was vigorously prosecuted by Cromwell, 
condemned on January 27, 1649, and executed on Jan- 
uary 30. Charles was one of the ablest men of his time, 
yet he failed to win the favor of his people. 


The Irish Catholics and Scots allied together and 
named the Prince of Wales, Charles Stuart Second, 
King of England. He twice raised an army, each time 
making a dash into England and was twice defeated by 
Cromwell. His army of fourteen thousand was killed or 
captured. Charles himself escaped into France, leaving 
Cromwell in complete control. In April 1653, Cromwell 
went into the House of Parliament and with his soldiers 
drove its members from the house, summoned a new 
Parliament known as “Barebones Parliament.” An act 
was at once passed forbidding Priests to perform the 
marriage vows and ordered that it should be performed 
by a magistrate in a private room. 


No one had ever had the command over the English 
people as Cromwell had, as long as he lived. Yet in the 
loss of a near kins-woman he lost all that ambition that 
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had led his army to victory. In 1658 his daughter Eliza- 
beth Claypole died; this put a gloom over his life, and 
it is said that he never smiled again. The man who 
could smile in defeat, reorganize his army and lead 
them to victory, died of a broken heart on September 3, 
1658. His eldest son Richard succeeded him. He was so 
unpopular that he gave up the Protectorate the next 
year and was nicknamed “Tumble-Down-Dick.” 


Charles Second returned to the throne after twenty 
years of civil war and rebellion. During this time a King 
and a Prince had been exiled. Hereditary monarchy had 
been abolished and also restored. Three times Parlia- 
ment had been dissolved and a new one called. The 
Puritans, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, and other reli- 
gious sects had persecuted each other. The English and 
Celtic races disagreed. The Welsh were driven from 
their homes and many of them sought refuge in Amer- 
ica. In 1660 King Charles Second ascended the throne; 
he, his wife and others spent the money that was in- 
tended for the defense of the country, while those who 
had tried to protect him and his father, went about the 
streets hungry and in thread-bare clothes. The long 
Parliament met in 1661 and ended in 1679. One act 
Charles gave his consent to was: “The Habeas Corpus 
Act,’ "May 26, 1671. In 1685 he refused to call a Parlia- 
ment. He promised some he would never call another 
Parliament while others he promised he would order 
another without delay. He promised some he would 
dismiss Halifax, who was one of the ablest men of that 
day. Perhaps, to the blessing of the people of England 
at this time, King Charles died. It is said that as he lay 
dying his protestant friends begged him to profess their 
religion; that his brother James secured the services of 
a Catholic Monk, John Huddleston, who was admitted 
to the death chamber and after listening to the confes- 
sion of King Charles, administered the holy unction. 


James, brother of Charles, was crowned king. Like 
his brother, he was dominated by King Lewis of France. 
The rites of the Roman Church, after a period of more 
than twenty-five years, were performed at Westminis- 
ter; for refusing to take the oath the king required of 
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them, the Protestants were punished in the most brutal 
manner; male and female were made to bare their backs 
and were beaten, placed in prison for a short time, then 
they were brought before the public and beaten again, 
often until death relieved them of their suffering. 


The last battle fought on English soil was during 
the year 1685, between King James and the Duke of 
Monmouth, illegitimate son of Charles. Monmouth was 
defeated at Sedgemore, captured and beheaded. Many 
of the followers of Monmouth were hanged or put to 
death in the most brutal manner. Alice Lisle, an old 
woman of Hampshire, who had concealed two of the 
fugitives, was tried and burned alive, even before the 
two men she had concealed had been tried. Alice Lisle 
was the widow of John Lisle who sat in the long Par- 
liament. She had concealed John Hicks in the Mault- 
house, and Richard N orthorpe, a lawyer whom she hid 
in the chimney. 


Jeffreys, who was the King’s attorney, boasted that 
he had hanged more traitors than all his predecessors 
together since the conquest. He would sentence them 
on his own belief that they were protestants. Lord 
Lunsdale gives the number seven hundred; Burnett at 
six hundred. Those who did not conform with the Eng- 
lish Church long remembered the autumn of 1685 as a 
time of misery and terror. About eight hundred were 
branded with a hot iron and transported as slaves. All 
this led to a great turn of fortune for the English people. 


Strange as it may seem, up to this time there was 
not a single English painter or sculptor whose name is 
now remembered on the pages of history. Their sculp- 
tors and painters were foreigners. Gibber was a Dane. 
Another was a Dutchman, and the designs on their coins 
were of French origin. | | 


Two of the first great writers of that time were two 
Puritan ministers: one a poor old blind man who was a 
learned scholar and who had: been badly persecuted, 
wrote “Paradise Lost”; and John Bunyan while in 
prison for not renouncing his religion, wrote “Pilgrim’s 
Progress”. 


According to Petty’s political arithmetic, the wages 
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of the common laborer were set by law at four shillings 
a week without board (a little less than one dollar 
American money). Dunning gives the wages of Devon- 
shire five shillings. Cullums, history of Howstead, five 
shillings in winter and six in summer. Essex, six in 
winter and seven in summer, which was the highest 
wages I found. The factory workers received a shilling 
a day, and paid seventy shillings for a quarter of wheat 
(about $2.10 per bushel). In King and Donenants re- 
port of paupers for the year 1696, one million three 
hundred and thirty thousand, out of a population of five 
and one-half million. 


The country clergyman of England was usually of 
the poorer class, who often married the servants of the 
better class of people. He had no time for study and no 
library to prepare himself for the ministry; often his 
education was so limited he could not read. Often he 
made his living by cultivating the grounds of the more 
fortunate, feeding swine, or loading dung carts, that he 
might obtain food for his family. His boys and girls 
worked as servants for the better class. 


Taxes amounted to about fourteen hundred pounds. 
Large sums were raised by taxing imports and on the 
merchants; in all about one million, four hundred thous- 
and pounds. On the other hand, personal favorites re- 
ceived large salaries. A Peer (nobleman) received three 
thousand pounds a year, a baronet, nine hundred, mem- 
ber of Parliament, eight hundred. One who was ad- 
mitted to plead at the bar, known as a Barrister, receiv- 
ed one thousand pounds. Members of the King’s Court 
Bench, two thousand; Lord Treasurer, eight thousand. 
The salary from the nobleman down to the tide waiter 
(one who calls duties on goods), what would now be 
called gross corruption was practiced without reproach. 


The streets of the cities were narrow and dirty with 
no lights. One was in danger of being clubbed and 
robbed by the lawless who continually roamed the 
streets at night. The roads were bad, at times taking 
six horses to pull a small carriage; taking two days to 
go from London to Oxford. 


The first people to inhabit England were the Celts, 
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But the English owe more to the Normans for civiliza- 
tion than to any other people. They first came to Eng- 
land as pirates and robbers. William the Conqueror was 
a grandson of a sea king and his descendants to the 
fourth generation, most of them born in France. They 
spent their early lives there and spoke the French lan- 
guage. They filled most of their high offices with 
Frenchmen. The first six rulers after the battle of Hast- 
ings were a curse to England. The errors of the seventh 
was England’s salvation. With him Normandy formed 
an alliance with the Saxon and Celtic English people 
rather than be bottled up and cut off from the sea, thus 
keeping England from becoming a province of France. 
King John had been driven from England and here is 
the beginning of the English nation. The enmity of the 
different tribes of England under the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth began to disappear; yet it took a number of 
centuries for them to entirely disappear. 


If we study the facts carefully, then we are not 
surprised that so many of the Welsh and English people 
migrated to America during the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century. The oppression in the mother country 
had trained them for the hardships that they must bear 
in this country of ours, which at that time was for the 
most part a vast wilderness. 


+l s 


In the ten years ending 1950 there had been an 
alarming increase in crime among our teen-agers under 
the age of eighteen years. Crime with girls increased 
198%, homicide among the boys 48%, robbery 39%, 
assaults 72%, auto thefts 55%, drunkenness and drunken 
driving 101%, juvenile delinquency 100%. Family ties 
are growing weaker, home life today is supplanted by 
movies, dances and other roadside amusements. Many 
of our sons and daughters have forgotten their sacred 
duties to their parents and one out of every sixteen of 
our boys and girls becomes a criminal. 
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SETTLEMENT OF AMERICA 
THE Morris NAME AMONG THE FIRST 


On April 10, 1606, James the First of England issued 
two patents to a company of nobles and merchants of 
England. The first, called the London Company, was 
granted all the land between the thirty-fourth and 
thirty-eighth degrees of latitude and extended to the 
Pacific Ocean. The second, called the Plymouth Com- 
pany, received that part between the forty-first to the 
forty-fifth degrees and to the Pacific Ocean; and the 
narrow strip between the thirty-eighth and the forty- 
first free for each one; neither to establish a colony 
closer than one hundred miles of each other. The Lon- 
don Company only was successful in planting a colony, 
under the command of Christopher Newport. He, on 
May 13, 1607, established the first English colony in 
America. This plan to settle Virginia was made possible 
by Ferdinaldo Gorges, Bartholomew Gosnold, Chief- 
Justic Popham, Richard Hakluyt, Capt. John Smith, 
and others. There were three ships, the Goodspeed, 
Susan Constant, and the Discovery. Four of the most 
prominent men on those ships were Bartholomew Gos- 
nold, Edward M. Wingfield, Capt. John Smith. and 
Rev. Robert Hunt. 


It was their intention to land on Roanoke Island, 
but a storm drove them into the Chesapeake Bay. They 
landed on an island in the James River, built a village 
and called it Jamestown. From there Capt. John Smith 
explored the lands along the banks of the Potomac, 
Rappahannock and other rivers of eastern Virginia. 
Many of the colonists became dissatisfied and there 
were a number of deaths. Among those who died was 
one Edward Morris the Corporal, a carpenter, who died 
suddenly on August 14, 1607. Stephen Vincent Brent, 
in his prose spelled the name Morrish, The Corporal. 
“That he was a hardy man, who had served in the Low 
Countries. That at ten O’clock his face looked white, 
and that his belly griped him. That at five O’clock he 
was dead.” This Edward may have been the father of 
Nicholas Morris. That Nicholas followed him to the 
same place in 1639 is evidence of relationship. (See 
Robert Morris of Jamestown p. 125). 
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In 1621 this colony was granted a written constitu- 
tion. Some of their laws were: A man was fined one 
pound of tobacco for failure to attend church on Sun- 
day; to be absent for a month was a fine of fifty pounds. 
No minister was allowed to be absent from his church 
more than two months in a year, under penalty of a 
forfeiture of one-half of his salary, and all of his salary 
if he missed over two months. He was to be paid by 
the first gathered or the choice of the peoples’ tobacco 
and corn. One who criticised a minister was fined five 
hundred pounds. All settlers were compelled to culti- 
vate enough corn for his family. If a man cursed an 
oath a quart of water was poured down his coat sleeve. 


In 1624 there had been nine thousand colonists sent 
over, only about two thousand of this number remained. 


How different would have been our history had it 
not been for the pioneer settlers who took over the un- 
finished work of those early settlers who had opened 
the way for those who were to come later. Had it not 
been for Nicholas Morris, Capt. John Haynie, Col. John 
Mottrom, Wm. Presley, Nathaniel Pope, the Lees, Balls, 
Carters, Garners (from whom Vice-President Garner 
descended), and others who came and established the 
colonies on the Northern Neck, there would have been 
a different story, not only of my own family, but a 
different history of Virginia and the entire United 
States. 


In 1621 William Clayborn was sent by the London 
Company to survey and make a map of the country 
around the head waters of the Chesapeake Bay. By this 
survey the London Company’s boundaries were extend- 
ed to include the present states of Maryland, Delaware, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. And on the south by a 
part of the Carolinas and all of Virginia. 


~On March 24, 1663, King Charles the Second grant- 
ed to Edward Earl of Clarendan and others a boundary 
of land extending from parallel of latitude thirty-one 
to thirty-six, which included the land from the Virginia 
line down to Florida, and from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. 
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The earliest legislation for this grant was in 1669. 
One of these acts was, that no debts should be collected 
from any settler coming to the settlement of Alber- 
marle, which debt had been contracted before coming 
to that colony. Another provided that where a couple 
wished to marry and there was no preacher, they 
could go before the Governor, or council, or the Lord 
Proprietors, and so declaring their intention, they were 
pronounced man and wife. 


The House of Burgesses met on July 30, 1619 and 
was the first Colonial Assembly held in America, more 
than one hundréd and fifty years before the second 
Colonial Congress met at Philadelphia. The history of 
Virginia from 1619 until the outbreak of the English 
Revolution is marked with but few events outside her 
own affairs. Virginia shared in part the troubles of the 
mother country, yet her population was greatly in- 
creased by the Civil War in the mother country during 
this period. 


In the first year of the English Revolution, Sir 
William Berkley became Governor of Virginia and held 
that office for ten years. During his term as Governor 
the inhabitants of Virginia prospered; laws were im- 
proved, and steps were made to abolish cruel punish- 
ment. Virginians for the most part were loyal to King 
Charles the First. After his death they proclaimed his 
son Charles the Second, King. When Cromwell heard 
this he was offended and sent a war vessel to Virginia 
to compel them to submit to his rule. At first the people 
refused to yield to Cromwell but later entered into 
negotiations and acknowledged Cromwell as the su- 
preme ruler. Thus, the Virginians were forced to sign 
allegiance to the commonwealth of England without 
King or Parliament. Among them were many of the 
Morris family. On April 13, 1652 Nicholas Morris, John 
Mottrom, Rich. Budd, John Haynie, William Morrish, 
Peter Presley, Nancy Hughs, Wm. Vincent, Jchn Essex, 
and sixty other names on one page, signed the following 
allegiance to England under Oliver Cromwell: Wee 
whose names are published do promise & engage our- 
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selves to be true & faithful to the Commonwealth of 
England as it is now established without King or house 
of Lords. 


I See 


Omnia babere in memoria, & in nullo errare divinum 
eft, potius quam bumanum. | 


(Ancient Judges of this realm, who lived three hundred 
year ago). 


Nicholas Morris & John Haynie 


Signatures are the hand writings of Nicholas Morris 
and John Haynie, re-produced., 


King Charles, after recovering his father’s throne, 
rewarded many of his barons by granting them large 
tracts of land in Virginia. American farmers who had 
gone into the forests, cleared and cultivated their farms 
for years, learned it had been given to some one of the 
Royal House of Charles the Second. For a time it looked 
as if all the land of those who had labored so hard to 
obtain it after coming to America would be taken from 
them. This caused what is known as Bacon’s Rebellion. 
Had Bacon not taken sick and died there might have 
been an American Revolution at this early date. The 
cause of the people died with him. Fines, confiscation 
and other cruel punishment was Governor Berkley’s 
revenge on the followers of Bacon. Twenty-two of his 
followers were hanged. | 


King Charles in 1673 gave Lord Culpepper and the 
Karl of Arlington a deed for thirty-one years for all 
the land and water in the territory known as Virginia. 
In 1675 Culpepper was appointed Governor for life. In 
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1683 Arlington surrendered his claim and the Governor 
revoked his charter. This grant was for a yearly rental 
of forty shillings. The first grant was only for the land 
between the Potomac and Rappahannock Rivers, but 
was later enlarged. 


How THE EARLY SETTLERS LIVED 


The material used by the colonists were mostly of 
wood. During the eighteenth century we see public 
buildings, and the richest class using brick and stone. 
The furniture in general use included: chairs, tables, 
buffets, and clothes chests or bureaus, and were made of 
different kinds of wood that grew in the forest, as: pine, 
maple, oak, cypress, mahogany, poplar and walnut. 
Walnut was one of the leading woods used in the mak- 
ing of furniture. All furniture was made by hand and 
some pieces can be seen in some of the old homes of 
today, and proves that the workmanship of that day is 
not excelled by those of the present day. The dining 
room furniture consisted of only one chair, occupied by 
the head of the family; a table, couple of benches hewn 
from logs with holes bored in them for the purpose of 
putting upright legs to support them, and were placed 
on each side of their table. A large corner cupboard 
in one corner of the room for the purpose of storing 
the dishes and left-over food. 


The best of homes had some silver or china-ware. 
The common people had some pewter and earthenware, 
but in most all homes you found wooden dishes, knives 
and forks. In some homes you would find spinning 
wheels, looms to weave cloth; most all the clothing was 
made of home-spun cloth. You would also find a flat 
iron, kettles, pots, lamps made of tin, iron or brass, or 
candles for light. 


The average household was self-supporting, and 
did not depend on anyone beyond its gates. If we could 
look at their winter stores we would find dried fruits 
and berries of all kinds; herbs of all kinds for medical 
purposes; their cribs with plenty of grain; their cellars 
with vegetables and their smoke-houses with a good 
supply of meats. 
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The farm had such implements as plows, made of 
-wood, sometimes with an iron point; a mowing sythe, 
reap hook and cradle of his or his neighbor’s make for 
cutting his wheat or other grains. Some farmers had a 
grind-stone for grinding tools and was often used by 
his neighbors for many miles around him. Most of the 
farming tools were made of wood. The first harrow my 
father owned was made entirely of wood—made by my 
grandfather. I learned to plow with wooden plow 
stocks. 


Their habits were different from ours. They talked 
but little about themselves or their neighbors, but how 
much they gossiped among themselves we do not 
know. We do know they did not put their gossip into 
print, neither did they print their every-day matters 
which seemed to them would be uninteresting to 
future generations. Only a few letters of their inti- 
mate character, but few diaries, and most of them are 
incomplete. Whatever the thoughts of the people of 
that day is left mostly to our imagination. 


The young man of the early days after his marriage, 
he and his wife went into the forest, built themselves 
a one-room cabin of rough logs, the chinks being 
caulked with mud mixed with straw, leaves or other 
material to hold it in place. The cabins were covered 
with rough boards split from the large trees with logs 
and rock laid on them to hold them in place and to 
keep the wind from blowing them off as they had no 
nails. I can remember many cabins covered in this 
manner. (W. J. Smith, married in 1875 and moved into 
a log cabin near my present home, covered by this 
method. One rainy, stormy night one side of the roof 
slid off, boards, rock, logs, and all, leaving only the 
stormy clouds above as a covering.—As told me by two 
of his sons.) ; 


Those young couples cleared a few acres of lend 
and set up housekeeping, often with (if lucky) one iron 
skillet, a kettle, a wooden dough tray hewn out of a 
block of wood, a wooden bucket to carry water from a 
nearby spring. They were lucky if they were given by 
some of their kin a pewter spoon and a knife and fork 
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for each of them. Some times their table-ware they 
_ made themselves out of wood. It was not uncommon to 
see some families having for their daily meal, bread 
which had been cooked on a flat rock or what was called 
“ASH CAKE”, made by mixing corn meal, water and 

salt into a stiff dough, made into a cake and placed in 
the hot ashes before the fire, then covered with hot 
ashes and embers and left there to bake. After remain- 
ing there for a short time some one would stick a splin- 
ter of wood down into the cake; if dough did not stick to 
the splinter it was ready to take out of the ashes. Then 
the ashes were washed off and after cooling, the family 
gathered around and ate their ash cake with their vege- 
tables. Sometimes they only had spicewood or sassafras 
tea to drink with their ash cake. For coffee they used 
parched rye or corn. Another favorite dish was 
“PONAP”, made by boiling meal in water seasoned 
with salt till it became a mush. Then they had “BEAT 
HOMINY”. A chunk of some kind of solid wood. was 
hollowed out in a bowl shape, scraped smooth. Corn 
was placed in this bowl and scalding water poured on 
the corn, covered till the husk on the corn loosened. 
After this it was beaten with a pestle till all the husk 
loosened, then the kernel and husk were separated and 
it was ready to be eaten. Sometimes ash hopper lye 
was used to loosen the husk on the corn. Later they 
baked “HOE CAKE” or “BACHELOR BREAD”. Got 
its name because the old style corn or tobacco hoe was 
placed in the fire to heat, then corn dough was patted 
down on the hoe and placed before the hot fire until 
both sides were brown. My mother prepared corn meal 
bread in this manner when I was a boy. 


My mother, when I was a boy, made hominy by 
soaking the whole grains of corn in lye, made by pour- 
ing water down through wood ashes until it became 
strong enough to burn your tongue when you dipped 


your finger in the lye and touched it to your tongue. 
When the husk loosened it was washed in scalding 
water, then cooked and seasoned to suit the taste. She 
also made “PONAP”. Believe it or not, the best meal 
I ever ate was when she baked ash cake and added a 
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few hog cracklings to the dough and we had ash cake 
and spicewood tea for supper. 


The sons and daughters got but little education 
beyond the home fireside. If fortunate enough to go to 
school, tuition was paid by the parents. The child was 
required to memorize his lessons; failing to do so, he 
was made to wear a “DUNCE CAP”, which was made of 
paper in a long funnel shape with the word “DUNCE” 
written in large letters on the front; or he was made to 
sit on a high three-legged stool called a “DUNCE 
STOOL”, till he memorized his lesson. 


Each Morris family in America can boast of some 
member of his or her family who has been highly 
honored with some official or social position toward the 
best interest of his country, and this history would not 
be complete without giving you a brief history of some 
of the Morris family other than my own family, yet 
related to our forefathers. The people of Wales were 
required to add a prefix to their names, which must 
have been in the later part of the thirteenth century. 
One of the last rulers of one of the principalities of 
Wales was named “MORRIS”, and he prefixed the 
names Owen, William and Iven to the names of his 
three sons, Iven and Owen being the name of some of 
the late rulers of that part of Wales. The name Iven 
appears no more in history. A few centuries later the 
name Owen disappears as a family name. Why the 
family dropped the names Iven and Owen so familiar 
and so honored by the inhabitants of Wales, is left to 
our imagination. That the name William was not one 
of the royal family names should be handed down to 
the present generation is beyond the explanation of 
any student of history; yet most every family of the 
Morris name has a son who bears the name William. 
The name David appears very early in the history of 
the Morris family; and if we will refer back, we will 
find the name David as one of the last rulers of Wales, 
and from whom the name David had its origin. John, 
Anthony and Nicholas are names found in most all the 
early families. Waltham Abby had as its Abbot from 
1371 to 1390 Nicholas Morris. They were a society of 
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people who worshipped apart from other sects, and 
especially the Roman Catholic. They devoted them- 
selves to religious work. There is a record where John 
Morris gave this Abbot forty acres of land in 19877. 
Other English names were: Richard and his son Ferdi- 
nand (1580). John Morris who married Elnor Jones 
in 1580, and whose son was born 1581. Katherine Morris, 
died in the home of Shakespeare, 1587. Owen Morris, 
sheriff of Surry County, England, 1764. 


Anthony Morris first, born in Wales 1630, died in 
Barbados Islands about 1660, married Elizabeth Senior. 
He was a very rich merchant and owned a home and 
business in London and also in the Barbados Islands. 
He owned a fleet of ships. . 


Robt. Morris, Sr., born in Wales, 1710, came to 
America in 1747, settled at Oxford, Md. He and Henry 
Calister engaged in the mercantile business (Calister’s 
account books are preserved in the Maryland Diocesan 
Library and are a valuable source of information). 
Robt. Morris died in 1750, and is buried at White Marsh 
Church, Md. A large bronze tablet bears this in- 
scription: “In memory of Robert Morris a native of 
Liverpool Briton. Late a merchant at Oxford in this 
Province 1750.” His son, Robt. Morris, Jr., “The Finan- 
cier of Philadelphia,” born in Liverpool, England, 1734, 
came to America with his father in 1747 at the age of 
13 years. He married Mary White, daughter of Col. Tho. 
White and sister of Rev. Wm. White, first Episcopal 
Bishop of Pennsylvania. Robt. Morris had one son 
Henry, born July 24, 1784, died 1824. Henry married 
-Fliza Smith in 1819. She was the daughter of Dr. Wm. 
Pitt Smith, surgeon in the Revolutionary War. Henry 
had a daughter Mary, one of the women of the Civil 
War. Mary married Joshua L. Hubbard. There was 
also a Henry the Third. 


Robert Morris furnished money to support the 
army at Trenton during the winter of 1776. It is said 
that George Washington went to Robt. Morris one 
night and asked for more money. Morris told him he 
had none and did not know that he could borrow 
another dollar. As Washington turned to go Morris 
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saw tears rolling down Washington’s cheeks. Next 
morning, it being New Year’s Day 1777, at sunrise 
Robert Morris was calling on the citizens of Philadel- 
phia to contribute money to help feed and clothe the 
army at Trenton, and by noon he had raised $50,000. 
He and other wealthy patriots of Philadelphia gave 
their private fortunes to save America. Morris pledged 
his credit for $1,400,000 giving his personal notes. He 
borrowed twenty thousand from the French General 
Rochambeau to finance the closing days of the Revolu- 
tion, 


Robert Morris was appointed Secretary of Finance 
in 1781. He attempted to solve the financial troubles 
of the thirteen colonies by the foundation of a national © 
bank, incorporated in 1782, and for a while did a profit- 
able business. The colonies were in debt to the amount 
of $38,000,000. Some states refused to pay anything. 
Rhode Island paid one-sixth of this debt. Hamilton had 
been appointed Revenue Collector under the influence 
of Robert Morris, who also supported him for Congress. 
Hamilton, at the second session of Congress, supported 
by Robert Morris and others, proposed that the United 
Colonies pay their foreign debts with interest at once, 
and assume all state debts. This was approved and’ 
securities of the states rose fifty per cent. Hamilton 
next brought forth a proposal to levy an excise tax, 
and a National Bank, which was chartered with a 
capital of $10,000,000, with a charter for twenty years. 


Robert Morris was chosen the first U. S. Senator 
for Pennsylvania. Offered the Secretaryship of the 
Treasury by Washington, he refused that place believ- 
ing he could be of better service to the people else- 
where. 


Robert Morris was granted large boundaries of 
land by different states for his services rendered to this 
government. One of the grants was for a large boun- 
dary of land in the western part of New York and 
Pennsylvania. He sold one million, two hundred acres 
of this grant to Chas. Williamson who was acting as 
agent for William Poultney of Bath, England, who sent 
over five hundred colonists. Williamson applied to the 
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legislature for funds to build a road from Northumber- 
land, Pennsylvania, to this territory and only received 
five hundred dollars. He used his men sent over from 
England to build the road. oy 


. The section through which this road ran was an 
unbroken wilderness, and the greater part of it had 
never been explored by the white man. It looked to 
be impossible to build a road through this mountainous 
country, but work began in the spring of 1792. It was 
a rough, rugged road almost impossible to pass over 
at times. Today there is a scenic highway over this 
trail from Washington to Buffalo and Niagara Falls, 
and is called the Susquehanna Trail. Mt. Morris is on 
this trail in the state of New York and was named in 
honor of Robt. Morris. Another land mark, Christ 
Lutheran Church, South George St., York, Penn., 
erected 1760. , | 


Mr. and Mrs. Robt. Morris were favorite guests 
about Washington. At receptions held by Mrs. Wash- 
ington, Mrs. Robt. Morris always occupied a seat at the 
right hand of Mrs. Washington. At dinners given by 
President Washington, Robt. Morris conducted Mrs. 
Washington to the table, and sat at her right hand. 


At one time Robert Morris owned a large fleet 
of ships, said to be larger than the combined ships of 
the United Colonies. After the war he was unable to 
pay the debts he had obligated himself to pay for the 
freedom of his country. At the age of nineteen he 
became a member of a great financial concern from 
which he made a fortune. He had sacrificed it all and 
was brought to poverty and was imprisoned for debt 
from February 16, 1798 to August 26, 1801. He died in 
Philadelphia May 8, 1806. On his tombstone is this 
epitaph: “His punctual integrity, honor, sincerity, 
friendship, charity, zeal for public good and hospital- 
ity.” ete 
A poem written by John G. Whittier, and entitled 
“The Prison for Debt”, so aroused public attention that 
this law was repealed by an act of Congress in 1824. . 


Gouverneur Morris, lawyer, born in Morrisinna, 
N. Y., January 31, 1752; half brother to Lewis Morris, 
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Jr., and Statts Long Morris. He graduated at Kings 
College (now Columbia University) in 1768. Admitted 
to the bar at the age of nineteen, and soon became a 
great lawyer. Was one of the committee that drafted 
the Constitution of the state of New York. Member of 
Congress from 1777 to 1780, and one of the most useful 
committeemen of Congress. In 1781 he was assistant 
to Robert Morris, Superintendent of Finance; 1800 he 
was chosen United States Senator. A man of great 
ability and wit, whose words reached the very hearts 
of his audience; much inclined to hasty action; often 
sarcastic in his talk. He had so much confidence in 
the members of the Senate that at one time he asked 
that they be appointed for life. Later he changed his 
views as he often did on some of the most important 
questions. When it was suggested by Senator Dicker- 
son that thirteen candidates be chosen by the thirteen 
states or one from each state, and this number choose 
the President of the United States, Morris immediately 
opposed this move saying: “Of all the modes of ap- 
pointing the Executive, an election by the people is 
the best; by the legislature the worst. I prefer a short 
term, and re-eligibility, but a different mode of elec-: 
tion.” The mode to which he referred was by electors, 
which was adopted and is the same today with only 
minor changes. 


Before the Constitution went forth to the different 
states to be ratified, it was carefully re-written by 
Gouverneur Morris, who was a master of elegant words, 
a clean and neat writer. Its clauses were arranged by 
a committee composed of Morris, Johnston, Hamilton, 
Madison and King. In debating the signing of the Con- 
stitution, Morris said: “I too had objections, but consid- 
ering the present plan the best that can be obtained, I 
shall take it with its faults.” On that morning cf Sept. 17, 
1787, as those men signed their names to that great 
sheet of engrossed parchment to be called our Consti- 
tution, they did not dream that they were helping to 
build a monument loftier than the mountains, and more 
enduring than brass, a monument that the nations all 
over the world would in later years honor and respect, 
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a nobler work than any committee since that time has 
been able to devise; for it freed the individual in the 
practice of his religion. It enables him to make his 
own laws and to select those who execute them, which 
has been a practice of the Morris family from Nicholas 
Morris of Waltham Abby in England in the thirteenth 
century, down to the present time. 


Gouverneur Morris and his wife Ann Cary Ran- 
dolph of Virginia (seventh in line from Pocahontas), is 
buried in St. Ann’s Churchyard, Morrisannia, N. Y. 
The State erected a Memorial to the man whose hand 
wrote the Constitution of the United States. 


Governeur Morris was short but stoutly built. He 
had a hooked nose and a wooden leg. He wore a waist 
coat and knee pants, a costume worn by the rich at that 
day. He died at Morrisanna, N. Y., November 6, 1816, 
loved and admired by all who knew him. 


Lewis Morris, signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence from New York City, and his wife Mary 
Walton are buried in St. Ann’s Graveyard. 
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MORRIS ARMS 


_ Edward, born in Wales and the first Prince of 
Wales (son of Edward, King of England) had four 
lions. The Morris arms have only two, otherwise they 
are the same. : 


Welsh translation: Quarterly, first and fourth gules, 
a lion rampant (reared or standing on hind legs), re- 
gardant, (to your left looking behind on the watch), 
second and third, argent (silvery color in coat of arms 
and representing silver, purity, innocence, beauty or 
gentleness), three torteaux (disc or roundly). The 
crest is a tower in flames. , | 


English: The shield is divided into four parts. 
First and fourth are red lions reared on their hind legs 
looking backward (meaning to conquer). Second and 
third gules (blazen perpendicular lines, may be a tinc- 
ture of red), with the words below “TANDEM VIN-CI- 
TER, meaning: At length it is conquered, and the shouts 
of victory. Truth conquers all. The torteaux in the 
MORRIS ARMS is always red (a disc or roundly). 


October 21, 1805, Lord Nelson, commanding a 
British fleet of 27 ships and 4 frigates overtook, and in 
one of the greatest naval battles of that day, destroved 
or captured the combined French and Spanish fleet 
consisting of twenty-three ships and seven frigates off 
the coast of Trafalgar. Lord Nelson was mortally 
wounded by a musket ball from which he soon died. 
James Nicholas Morris commanded the ship Colosus 
during this battle and received a coat of arms for 
bravery. “There was executed to James Nicholas 
Morris, by the king of England, a grant of arms in 
gold and colors and signed by Isaac Head and George 
Harrison, with their seals attached.” ge ee ge 
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IN JOHN MORRIS PAPERS 
Richmond Va. Mar. 14th. 1890 


My dear sir. The annexed letter Dated Weston 
April 21st. 1841, and written by Capt. John Morris as 
he was generally called. As regards Weston, it is in 
Prince George County, it is next to Clauns (in-elligible) 
(the place where John Randolph of Roanoke was born) 
at City Point on the or at the mouth of the Appomattox 
river, and which place Weston, and nearly the whole 
of City Point, and the railroad to Petersburg which he 
had built, was at that time, owned by William Jameson 
Morris the Son of Capt. John Morris, and the latter 
died at the house of his son, William Jameson Morris 
at Petersburg, Va. in 1842, in the 87 year of his age and 
was buried in the family section at Shackles Hill 
Cemetery Richmond, Va. 


William Jameson Morris was my father. I have 
copied the original letter as referred to, and hope it 
may be of some interest to you, as resards family 
decent & c. Hoping to have the pleasure of seeing you, 
here next winter, and if I should not be here, be sure 
and call on my Friend, Maj. Robert Stiles as he is a 
man, that I am sure, you will like. | 


Remaining most Respf and Sincerely yrs. 
EDMOND REED Morris 
Address % 
Robert Stiles Esqr 
Attorney at Law No Main St. 
Richmond Va. 


kk i 
There is about twelve pounds of blood in the aver- 
age adult human body, and time dilutes this blood 
stream very rapidly. In the fifth generation there 
would only be six ounces of the blood of the parent 
five generations back. Five generations later there 
would be only three sixteenths of an ounce of blood in 


that generation; but there would be more than one 
thousand descendants living from the first generation. 
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Weston April 21st. 1841. 
My ever dear William, 


You have frequently ask me to give you a little 
history of my family connections. 


My grand-father Morris immigrated from England 
and settled in Williamsburg Va. He had six sons 
Joshua, George, Benjamon, Nathaniel, John & Samuel, 
who was my father. He was born Aug. 27th. 1717. He 
married a miss Ann Oliver, Feb. 1st. 1738 in Gloucester 
County on York River the place was named Newbattle 
near Popplar Spring Church. After marriage he 
settled in Hanover County on Chickchomany river, the 
cold Swamp two miles above the meadow bridge where 
I was born Jan. 26th. 1756, the only son, and nine 
daughters, now all dead every one of them received & 
died members of the Presbyterian Church. 


My father some time after marriage, by reading 
Bunyon and other books, became Pious and cald him- 
self a Presbyterian and was the first person that intro- 
duced that profession in Virginia. I must refer you to 
Gillics History and other books that gives an account 
of the rise and progress of the Christian religion in 
Virginia. He was greatly harressed by the British 
Govenor, he was summoned to appear before the 
Govenor & Council which made the general court, he 
was charged with preaching but never attempted it, 
he only read sermons, signed, and prayed. I heard my 
father say the people that lived 15 & 20 miles, from his 
house, attended, and much good was done, before he 
made his appearance in Wm’sburg before the Governor 
and Council. He went to the North, and got Samuel 
Davis, a Presbyterian preacher, to come and plead his 
case, and when Mr. Davis went into court, he ask no 
favors and only asked for the British Laws, and from 
there own laws, my father was aquited, after all was 
finished the Govenor commanded Silance and pointing 
his finger to Mr. Davis, said when that man was made 
a Minister there was a great lawyer spilt. 


Mr. Davis after that moved to Hanover and raised 
a large Presbyterian Congregation, and had the charge 
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for twelve years, while in Hanover he was appointed 
President of Pricetion College, moved there and there 
died. 


My father sold his land in Hanover, and moved to 
Campbell County on Falling river, got there in Jan’y 
1769 and died there December 19th. 1800. My mother 
died Feb’y 3rd. 1773 age 53. My Father before his death 
put me to live Rofs (Ross) & Nook Merchants, David 
Rofs in Petersburg, John Nook in New London Bedford 
County part of my time in Petersburg, I lived with 
them until May 1775, at that date the Revolution War 
was declared, & it put a stop to all Mercantile business, 
I then returned to my father he having but the one 
son, the war so prefing (pressing) and an application 
was made from Maj’r John Pryor Commanding Gen- 
eral of Military Stores, that I accepted a commission 
from him, as deputy Commesary & conducter of Mili- 
tary stores & remained in the service until the end of 
the war. I was at the Surrender of Cornwalis at York 
Town October 19th. 1781. After that I married the 
daughter of William Jameson a Scotchman and Mer- 
chant, in Charlotte County, his wife was the daughter 
of old Col. Clem Read, and sister to old Judge Paul 
Carrington’s wife, I married your mother her name 
was Mary, in the year 1799 Feby. your mother died 
July 6th. 1805 and is burried in the family grave yard, 
Bushy forrest Charlotte County by the side of your 
oldest brother, Clem and second sister Sarah, Par- 
son Mcoberts (this may be McRoberts) preached the 
funeral sermon, and when he entered the graveyard, 
wh is a large one he appeared to be Astonished & 
said to the Congregation he then was in the midst 
of the dead, there was a great many people. My Grand- 
father Morris had six sons and one daughter, all the 
sons was educated at William & Mary College, and all 
farmers accept John who was an Eminent lawyer, his 
daughter had two husbands, the first Greenlaw a dis- 
‘tinguished merchant when he died he had sixty thous- 
and pounds in money, the second was Tylor her son 
John Tylor was Governor of Virginia who is the father 
of. the present John Tylor now president of the U. 
States. = eee 
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My sore eyes & my paper says stop, tho I will give 
you further information shortly, I have not completed 
it by one half— 


I am as ever and always 
your loving Father 
J (JoHN) Morris 


JOHN WESLEY - 1707-1788 


John Wesley was born on Altergate Street, in the 
city of London, the fifteenth child of a family of nine- 
teen children. He was educated at Oxford. By the 
year 1739 he had five thousand converts, and on May 12, 
1739 organized his first church. The first title and 
trustees were in London and was called “United Soc- 
iety.” 


Yet he never joined his own church. 
The first annual conference was in 1744. 


His body was buried in West Market Abby. He 
willed or deeded all he possessed to the church. 


When a young boy he came near falling from a 
window which could have been fatal, but was rescued 
by his mother. 


When driven from the streets of London, Wesley 
went to his father’s grave, stood on his father’s grave 
and preached to his followers. 


He wrote over 6,000 hymns, most of them songs of 
love. The most popular of his songs was: “JESUS 
LOVER OF MY SOUL,” sung by all churches and in 
every land. Each line is taken from some verse of 
scripture. 
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JOHN PEMBERTON MORRIS 


Born December 11, 1787, died July 19, 1851 on a 
trip to Missouri to collect money owing him. Had 
pneumonia and place of burial unknown. Tradition 
says: “He was born on James River Plantation in a 
large white house.” He married Eliza Duncan in 1814. 
She was born in Buckingham County, Virginia 1796, 
died December 7, 1886 in Texas. Their son Edward 
James Morris said: “They were of the family of Robt. 
Morris of Revolutionary fame.” Another son, Richard 
Smith Morris, stated in his diary that his great-grand- 
father was Capt. Jack Curd who served under Wash- 
ington. 


John Pemberton Morris was related to John and 
James Pemberton of Buckingham County, Virginia. 
They all moved to Kentucky and Missouri at the same 
time. 


John Pemberton and his wife Eliza Duncan Morris, 
left Buckingham County between November 22, 1822 
and October 2, 1823. They were in Kentucky in 1827; 
left there in the winter of 1829, crossed the prairies of 
Illinois on their way to St. Louis, Mo. The winter was 
so severe that their son Richard Smith Morris’ hands 
and feet were so severely frost bitten and frozen that 
he suffered with them all his life. Sometime after 
March 31, 1841 they left Missouri for Texas, arriving 
there November 9, 1841. In December 1841 he pur- 
chased land in what is now Houston, Texas. Also two 
grants of 360 acres in the adjoining County of Mont- 
gomery. He was a tobacco grower and warehouse 
owner before going to Texas; by trade a brick-layer. 
Eliza Duncan was an accomplished musician, and along 
with household goods and slaves brought her p’ano to 
Texas. The family traveled from Virginia to Missouri 
in two saratoga wagons (Prairie Scooner). 


A great-great-granddaughter of John Pemberton 
and his wife Eliza Duncan Morris now (1958) lives 
at 206 Jackson Keller Rd., San Antonio, Tex., and would 
like to have information on the father, mother, brothers 
or sisters of this family, also the Curd, Johns and Pem- 
berton families. 
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We are led to believe that this family descended 
from Robert Morris, Sr., of Bishop’s Castle, Cleobury 
Mortimer in the county of Shropshire (now Radnor), 
England. Married Mary (daughter of Rich. Tristram) 
Robert Morris, first in America, born at Bishop’s Castle, 
in the County of Shropshire (now Radnor on the line 
between England and Wales). He married Elizabeth 
(daughter of Dr. Edward Saunders) perhaps af’er 
coming to America. Children: Robt. Second, (m. Sarah 
Claiborne); Edward, Mary, Thomas, James, Charles, 
Henry, Samuel, Elizabeth (m. Wm. Baker); and Rich- 
ard. There were five by name Robert in succession in 
this family. I am also led to believe this family was 
closely related to Nicholas Morris of my own family. 


Charles Carroll, born 1737, at Annapolis, Md., died 
1832. His first studies began with the Jesuits in Mary- 
land, later going to France and finishing his education 
at Omer College. He returned to America in 1764. 
At the beginning of the Revolution he became a leader 
of the Patriot Party. 


When he went to the desk to sign the Declaration 
of Independence, someone made this remark: “The 
British will hang all the Carrolls.” He then signed: 
“Charles Carroll, of Carrolltown, Md.” He was a 
Catholic and in his old age served with the priest at 
Mass. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY 
MORRIS FAMILY 


We now come to the settlement of Northumberland 
County, Va., and the part the Morris family had in the 
organization and settlement of this county, and other 
counties of the Northern Neck. It has been a great 
pleasure that I have had the opportunity of searching 
the records of these and other counties of Eastern Vir- 
ginia, and that this state has judiciously preserved 
the records of their early history. Some of her little 
county clerks offices, which have been rebuilt and 
made fire-proof, still show the marks and scars that 
time and age has placed upon them. The brick floor 
of the Clerks Office of Lancaster County has been re- 
placed by a cement floor. The early records of North- 
umberland are in the State Library, Richmond, Va., 
and boast of a number of Court Houses; the last one 
being built at Heathsville in 1706. Warsaw, County 
seat of Richmond County, with its quaint little clerks 
office boasts of its old records which are all there and 
in good condition. Montross, county seat of Westmore- 
land County, has had three Court Houses; and bo?sts 
that it has had more sons that have won national fame 
than any other county in Virginia. Within their wa'ls 
they still hold the records of their early settlers of 
Virginia. Not only has individual counties spent large 
sums of money for the preservation of their records, 
but the state has built large fire-proof buildings at the 
State Capitol to protect the priceless records of the 
early settlers. : 


In the year 1645 under the government of Sir Wil- 
liam Berkley we find the colony of Chickawane (this 
being the name of the colony at this time, later called 
Northumberland); had been allowed a Burgess. John 
Mottrom being elected. We find the following Act of 
the Virginia Assembly: ‘Whereas, the inhabitants of 
Chickawane being members of this colony have not 
hitherto contributed toward the charges of the war 
(Indian War), it is now thought fit that the said in- 
habitants do make payment of the levy according to 
such rates as are by this present Assembly assessed. 
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And in case the said inhabitants shall refuse or deny 
payment of said levy as above expressed, that upon 
report, to the next assembly, speedy course shall then 
be adopted to call them off from the said plantation.” 

By an Act of October 1646: “The grand Assembly 
assessed the sum of fifteen pounds of tobacco for every 
one hundred acres land, and fifteen pounds for every 
cow three years of age or more.” 


The next term or in 1647, William Presley was 
elected. The Act for 1647 I failed to get or is missing. 


Act of 1648: “That the ninth act of the Assembly 
of 1647 for the reducing of the inhabitants of Chickcoun 
and other parts of the neck of land between the Rappa- 
hannock and Potomacke (Potomac) Rivers be repealed; 
and that the said tract of land be here after called and 
known by the name Northumberland.” 


Act of 1649: “That the inhabitants of the south side 
of the Potomacke shall be included, and are hereafter 
to be accounted within the county of Northumberland.” 
This act giving all that part of Northern Virg’nia and 
West Virginia, and an unnamed western boundary as 
the county of Northumberland. 


In 1653 Westmoreland County was laid off from 
Northumberland, and extended from the Machoactoke 
River where Mr. Dick Cole lived, and to the falls of 
the Potomac River above where Georgetown is now 
located in the District of Columbia. 1652 Lancaster 
County had been cut off from Northumberland, but 
the present line was established, 1673. Part of Rich- 
mond County was cut off from Westmoreland, Old 
Rappahannock and the present Essex Counties, 1692. 

On the Potomac and near the bay is an old grave- 
yard known as “Northumberland House.” This place 
was settled by William Presley one of the early settlers. 
There were three Presleys who owned this property 
in succession, William, Peter and Peter the Second; 
murdered by his servants. Presley Thornton a close 
relative of the Presleys became the owner, his son 
Peter Presley Thornton heired the estate from his 
father. He represented Northumberland County in the 
convention of 1774, 75, and 76. All of them are buried 
in this old graveyard.. 
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The oldest parish was perhaps Wicocomoco (Wic- 
omico) and became Lee Parish 1653; St. Stephens 1754. 
The pastor in 1758 was Rev. John Leland. ‘ 

The communion plate which belonged to Wicomico 
Church at one time was in the possession of the Con- 
gregational Church at Millwood in Clark County, Vir- 
ginia. The inscription on this plate is: “The gift of 
Reynard Delafia to Quantico Church.” On August 27, 
1934 I was informed by Mrs. Julia Harding a member 
of Wicomico Church, that this plate formerly belonged 
to Quantico Church and had been returned to Quantico 
Church about fifty years before this time. 

I copied this inscription from the Chalice for 
Wicomico Church: “Ex Dono Hancock Lee. To ye 
Parish of Lee 1711. The gift of Bartho. Schreever, who 
died 1720 of Bartho., his son who died 1727, for the 
use of the Parish of the Great Wicomico in ye County 
of Northumberland 1728.” 

The old Wicomico Church was sold to a Mr. Ball 
for $500.00, but only $250.00 of this amount was ever 
paid. The brick from this church was used in other 
buildings in the neighborhood. It is thought the brick 
for the first church was sent over from England. 

It is related that the last time Bishop Moore 
preached in the first church, a piece of the plastering 
fell upon his head, which was only protected by a few 
grey hairs. 

I did not learn the number of churches which had 
replaced the first one; but there stands a small framed 
church there on the same ground to mark this historical 
spot. In the lot back of the church is a small graveyard 
which marks the resting place of many of the early 
communicants of the early church. 

I again visited this place in April 1956. The little 
church had been replaced by a larger church. The little 
mound and the graves of some of the early settlers had 
been partially leveled down and all sign of early graves 
and markers were missing. I made an effort to learn 
if they had been moved to a new location but no one 
seemed to want to give me any information. I also 
wrote the secretary of the church inclosing a self ad- 
dressed stamped envelope for information but received 
no reply. 
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MORRIS ANCESTRY IN ENGLAND 
AND 
NicHoLas Morris 


In the register of the Parish Church, Bretforten 
Evensham, England; there is a line of Morris names in 
wills and list the names: Jane, John, Thomas, Anthony, 
and other names in the Nicholas Morris family. This 
is evidence of being his line. Dates lead us up to about 
1661, when John Morris bequeaths property to a daugh- 
ter Jane, and gives the name of his wife Jane. This 
may be for whom Jane daughter of Nicholas Morris 
was named. In this line there is recorded a line of 
John Morris wills dating back to 1533, and carried our 
family names. The Parish Register of Stratford-on- 
Avon England, still carry the family names of Nicholas 
Morris. The card index of The Society of Genealogists, 
London England, contains nearly three million cards, 
i.e. baptisms, marriages, burials, reference to wills, 
chanceries, inscriptions, MS., and printed pedigrees. 
There are several hundred cards for Morris, one Nicho- 
las, 1599 May 14, buried, Ashford, Devon. Nicholas 
1609, Oct. 18, and Alles Mouldy, married, Wantage, 
Berkshire, Register. Nicholas 1609, Sept. 29, buried, 
Northiam Sussex. Nicholas 1634, Dartmouth, Davon, 
will, Bishop’s Register Exeter. Nothing for Nicholas 
-and Martha his wife for 1605 or later. 

Others have claimed to be the founder of the 
Morris family in America, but Nicholas Morris was 
the first one of the name to build a home and become 
a citizen of an American colony. 

Nicholas Morris was born in 1605 according to a 
deposition which appears in Vol. 1, p. 4 “Folk Lore.” 
The place of his birth perhaps will never be known. 
The records as above stated would lead us to believe 
that he was born near Stratford, another at Northum- 
bria, Wales, and other places. If he was born in Wales 
then we are the same family of Anthony Morris of 
Philadelphia, and Anthony Morris born in Wales, 1630 
was a nephew of Nicholas Morris. 


Nicholas Morris was perhaps connected with the 
mercantile firm of the Anthony Morris family of Lon- 
don, and they succeeded older ones of the firm. This 
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mercantile company owned a fleet of ships that carried 
on a trade between London and the Barbados Isiands, 
at which place they had another mercantile house. I 


find no record of this mercantile firm do.ng any business © 


after Charles Second ascended the throne. It is probable 
their business was confiscated by Charles Second. It 
is true that some of the Morris family who had re- 
mained loyal to King Charles and others who had 
sided with Cromwell left England for their own saiety 
and came to America. Most all the Morris family of 
that date came by way of the Barbados. I have fuund 
no record where Nich. Morris took any part in the 
political affairs of England. He left there dur.ng the 
reign of Charles First, and at a time when Charles re- 
fused to call a Parliament. I am sure that Nich. Morris 
was not a Catholic, then he and Charles would have 
held different religious views, and Morris was in 
America during the Civil War in England. 


Nich. Morris is mentioned as Commodore by some 
genealogist, and there are many land grants made to 
him for the transportation of immigrants into the 
colony; the number as many as eleven at one time. 
There is no doubt that he spent a part of his time on 
ships between America and England. 


Some of the early records of Northumberland Co. 
are missing, and no doubt there are many important 
records of the early families that were lost or destroyed. 


As evidence that Nich. Morris was here in 1639 
and that he first settled in James City Co., Va., I 
found this record in the will of Capt. John Upton, 
James City Co.: “I give and demise and bequeath 
unto my son John Upton all that tract of land being 
part of it in the tenure of John King, James Baynall, 
and Nicholas Morris; containing 850 acres.” Nich. 
Morris must have settled there in the early part of 
1639 or prior to that time. In the later part of this 
year or soon after John Mottrom came from Md. 
to James City Co. and he and Morris soon left there 
(see Vol. 1, p. 4), and I find no further trace of them 
till they settled at what is now Coan, Caon River, Coan 
Mill, Coan Warf, and Coan Hall, and in what was 


later Northumberland Co., Va. The earliest record 
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of Nich. Morris, is in the loose leaf records of North- 
umberland Co., where he owed a bill to which Anthony 
Jones recd. from a Mr. Falkner to be pd. 0450 pounds 
in ca. (Case). Col Mottrom made his own terms with 
King Marshywap of the Chickacoan tribe of Indians, 
and gained the friendship of the Indians. Records 
prove that Morris and Col. Mottrom were the leaders 
-in the welfare of this colony. They were among the 
Justices who helped to organize this county, and they 
each held the position of Justice for a number of years 
after the county. was organized. As late as Nov. 21, 
1653 their names are recorded as Justices for the 
county of Northumberland. z 


The two men were related by blood or marriage; 
as proof of this we find that on Nov. 20, 1658 Col. Cole- 
lough, who married Ursula, the widow of Col. Mottrom, 
delivered from the estate of Col. Mottrom; unto Nich. 
Morris: “One mare for sole use and benifit of Jane 
Havnie, daughter of said Morris and now wife of 
said Haynie of said Parish (Wicomico) Northumber- 
land Co., Va.” Ursula was a Morris name in England 
at this time and she was perhaps a sister of Nich. 
Morris. Manv records associating the two families 
and that of William Preslev leads us to believe that 
there existed some relationship. 


Nicholas Morris was without doubt a man who 
stood high in the public estimation. He hed a strong © 
sense of religious duty as evidenced by the first clause 
of his will (see Vol. 1, p. 5) and other records of his 
life. He had a great desire to promote the havpiness 
of those who came in contact with him. And as a 
Justice and arbitrator of a province which was at 
that time very sparsely populated afforded a clear 
field for moral influence, and by this he had a good 
chance to carry his theories into practice. He will 
always be mentioned as a man who helped to found 
a great colony. Who did not in his own dealings with 
a savage and illiterate people, abuse the strensth de- 
rived from civilization. As a law giver who in an 
age of persecution, helped make religious libertv the 
cornerstone of our government. Not one line of history 
has been produced where he willfully took possession 
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of any land or property claimed by the Indians or 
others without making satisfactory payment for same; 
and that he was often appealed to by the Indians who 
were being imposed upon by others is proven by the 
records of Northumberland Co. One instance is that 
of Jan. 20, 1657 when the court appointed, “George 
Cololough, Nicholas Morris, Capt. Richard Budd, and 
Capt. John Rodgers to make inquiry of the complaint 
of the Nachotick Indians concerning Isaac Allerton’s 
seating on their land.” His hands were clean from 
illicit gain from his fellow man. His court decisions 
were above reproach. A man devoted to his family; 
who had the privilege of accumulating and hoard'ng 
a fortune, but who was willing to sacrifice all for 
the benefit of his colony. His name appears all through 
the pages of the early records of Northumberland Co., 
and he was known to be one of the ablest, and one of 
the leaders who so quickly made an orderly and law- 
abiding colony out of the settlers who came from all 
the different countries of Europe. It was a trying 
time to keep peace with the people and the different 
tribes of Indians that inhabited that section. 


The early settlers of the Northern Neck were 
perhaps most all of them communicants of the Church 
of England, and belonged to Chickacoan or Wicomico 
Parish, later called St. Stephens Parish. 


There are family names that leads us to believe 
that Nich. Morris was the son of an older Nich. Morris, 
or he may have been the son of Edward Morris who 
came to Jamestown, 1607 with the first ships, and died 
the same year. We are led to believe that he was 
closely connected to this Edward, because he “Nich.” 
first settled near Jamestown. The Parish registers of 
that date only gives the name and does not give name of 
father or mother. 


Nich. Morris and his wife Martha, had a son 
Anthony, born in Virginia 1645. Jane married Capt. 
John Haynie. Anthony, Jane and their mother Martha, 
were willed the residue of Nich. Morris estate. Other 
sons and daughters according to records and dates 
were: John, Thomas, William, George, Abraham, Eliza- 
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beth, Edward, Mary, and there may have been others. 
I found the following record of Thomas Morris: 


Whereas—John Turine (Twine or Twrine) did 
work in pardnership with Thomas Morris as Crayers 
(builders of small sea vessels) which sd. Morris was 
horably (horribly) drowned & did prey the judgment 
of this court for all such bills as did belong unto him 
the sd Turine & the sd Morris which were in the hands 
of Mr Thomas Mathews; it is ordered of the sd Mr 
Mathews do forthwith deliver up unto the sd, Turine 
what bills he hath in his hands belonging to the sd 
Morris Order Book 1678 - 1698, 21st. August 1678 
p. 1. 

The will of Thomas Morris was probated 16, 
Sept. term of court 1685. “This day ye nuncuveative 
will (a will that depends entirely uvon oral evidence) 
of Thomas Morris was proved by the oaths of J°mes 
Ausbery and John Mortinerd. The estate was divid- 
‘ed by John Budd and Wm. Tomkins in Northumberland 
Co. Va. Order book 4 p. 293. 


John Morris, the inventory of his estate was signed 
by Anthony, Robert and Sam. Morris in 1681. 


Wm. Morris, was living in Northumberland Co. 
on Oct. 17, 1688; an attachment was awarded Wm. 
Morris against the estate of Wm. .....------> (illeg.) 
for the sum of 15,000 lbs. tobacco in case. 


Abraham Morris, Sr., lived on a parcel of land 
granted to Nich. Morris in Westmoreland Co. Va. at 
the Jan. term of court 1678; he had a suit in court at 
this term and gave his residence as Westmoreland 
Co. A will recorded in Westmoreland Co. July 22, 
1725, by Abraham Morris, gave his wife’s name Mar- 
garet; two children under sixteen. Abraham Sr. had 
a son Anthony. 


George Morris, spent most of his life in old Rappa- 
hannock Co., where he patented more than 15,000 acres 
of land that I made note of on Reedy Branch and other 
land marks near the old home place of Edward Sr. 
and Edward Morris Jr. This land was granted to him 
for the transportation of immigrants into the colony. 
One instance he was granted 3,000 acres for the trans- 
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portation of sixty persons into the colony at one time. 
His sons may have been, Robert, Samuel & Anthony. 
I have a notation that Geo. Morris will was recorded 
in book M. 1677 - 1682, page 84, Mar. 3, 1674 and 
recorded May 15, 1680. I was unable to find his will. 


In a power of Atty. given by Elinor Morris the 
statement is made, “Wife of Geo. Morris.” Elinor gives 
Robt. Payne power of Atty. Feb. 4, 1671. Book 4 p. 460 
& 61, Rap. Co. Va. 


After the death of Geo. Morris, Elinor, married 
Capt. John Story. 


Edward Morris (son of Nich.) married Grace Bitt, 
and had a daughter Grace born 1661; she married Ben- 
jamon Graham. | 


Elizabeth Morris, according to a deposition Aug. 
1665, gave her age as 22 years or thereabouts, which 
would have made her birth 1643. Sometime after 1665 
Elizabeth, married Wm. Taptico. On June 17, 1719 she 
gave a bond in the sum of two hundred pounds sterling 
as Admrs. of the estate of Wm. Taptico. Wm. Morris 
and Rich. Smith signing the bond. 


The children and grand-children of Nicholas Morris 
lived on lands granted to him. One has to go by dates 
to separate one from another. In the absence of dates 
one is lost. 


The first land granted to Nich. Morris was dated ~ 
ye 29th. of Oct. 1651. (Land grants to him prior to 
this time are missing). 


To all concerned. Whereas. Ct. (Court in sessions) 
Nowe knowledge that I the sd. Sr. (Sir) William 
Berkley Kn’s (Kings) Court, granted & Conveye unto 
Nicholas Morris 500 acres of land, situated & being 
in the county of Northumberland upon a creek abuting 
thereon Wicomico River, Northern line upon a creek, 
same divideth this land from the land of Jeffry Goche. 
Southerly line upon a creek that divideth this land 
from the land now in the possession of John Essex, 
and western line the main woods. The said 500 acres 
of land. Two hundred and fifty thereof being granted 
unto him the sd. Nicholas Morris by assignment of 
five persons by Wm, Ewen. and the other two hundred 
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and fifty acres of the sd. land being granted unto him 
the Sd. Nicholas Morris by assignment from Sylvester 
Colton (or Coston) for five persons whose names are 
in records mentioned under this patent. Northumber- 
land Co., record Book 1652 to 1658 page 67. 


Nich. Morris deeded this 500 acres of land to his 
son Anthony Jan. 20, 1655, and was the home planta- 
tion of Anthony until his death. 


This may sound like fiction to the reader. These 
old records have been wisely preserved by the State 
of Va. And may be examined by any one who 
may desire to see them. The old records of North- 
umberland Co. Va., are now in the State Library at 
Richmond, Va. They are very hard to read; some 
of the records are impossible to translate correctly, 
as some of the letters are so small, dim; some of the 
words are missing, parts of pages have decayed and 
have fallen out and gone. Words from the missing 
parts can only be replaced by comparing them to 
other records, and many times all the words cannot 
be filled in correctly. 


Nov. 17, 1652 Richard Bennet Esq. grants Nich. 
Morris one hundred and eighty acres of land border- 
ing on another tract of his and John Essex land; 
for the transportation of four persons into the colony. 
Nich. Morris reassigns this land to Robert Burwell 
and John Fawcett and was later reassigned to Nich. 
Morris. 


Two grants were made for the home place of 
Nich. Morris, one at a term of court held the 23 day 
of Apr. 1652, the other the 4th. June 1654. 


To all concerned, Whereas To. Nowe know- 
ledge, ye that I the sd. Richard Bennet Esq. do give 
and grant unto Nich. Morris 512 acres of land. Situated 
lying and being in ye county of Northumberland and 
bounding north northeast upon Great Wicomico River 
(a small peninsula commonly called ye Island) in- 
cluding ye lands west north west upon a creek about 
34, of a mile above ye sd. Island east south east upon 
a line. Line running from a marked pine (below 
another small creek issueing out below ye said Island) 
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South southwest in ye woods. Ye sd. land being due 
-unto ye sd. Nich. Morris by and for ye transporiation 
of eleven persons into this colony, to have and to 
hold &c yielding and paying &c. Which payment to 
be made. Book 3 page 386. Those transported were: 
Ann Evans, Jane Veach, Geo. Wakefield, Richard Bates, 
John Donally, John Warner, John Bzvidges, Stephen 
Taylor, Dorothy Griffin, John Cullor, Nathen Medix, 
and Wm. Nuckolls decd. 


For each immigrant brought into the colony the 
party bringing in said immigrant received fifty acres 
of land. 


There are many land grants to Nich. Morris for 
transporting immigrants into this colony. There are 
enough records in which he had a part to fill a small 
volumn were it all translated from the record bo7ks 
of Northumberland County. I shall only give a few 
of them which I think will be the most in‘eresting. 


Record book 1650 to 52, book 1 page 73. 


Know all men by these presents. That I Nicholas 
Morris of Wicomico in the county of Northumberland 
in the colony of Virginia doth give for his marks of 
his hogs & cattle. Crop on both ears and three slits 
in each ear. Recorded, this mark, 13 of April 1652. 


Under date of Nov. 21, 1653 appeared the follow- 
ing record. Whereas Mrs Mary Dalbert hath con- 
fessed in court that she had called ye states and 
keepers of the liberty of England rouges, Traytors 
and rebells in Mr. Nich. Morris his house, she sayth 
at ye time of speaking such words she was in great 
danger of her life being taken away by her husband 
and she spoke these words to no other end than to 
have some magistrate or officer to secure her from 
her husband. The Court doth therefore order that ye 
sd. Mrs. Calvert shall personally receive thirty stripes 
upon her bare shoulders for this her offense, yet 
not withstanding, upon Mr. Calvert’s petition in be- 
half of his wife the court doth order that ye sd. Mr. 
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Calvert shall pay upon all demands to the use of the 
county 1,000 lbs. of tobacco in case for ye commuting 
of ye corporall punishment to be inflicted upon his 
sd. wife, with charges of court. 


Justices: Col. John Mottrom, Mr. John Trussel, 
‘Mr. William Presley, and Nich. Morris. 


The following deposition proves the date of Martha, 
wife of Nich. Morris as the year 1609, being the date 
of her birth. 


Marthe Morris, age 46 or thereabouts swears & 
sayth. Whereas this deposition was appointed by the 
Court. Saythe ye body of Jane Owen of her com- 
plaint of her beating of her ye sd. Jane, I do find ye 
sd. Jane to be about twelve places in her body, beaten 
black & blue, & this deposition sayth not. 


Signed Martha Morris, by mark. 
Ann Hawley swore the same as Mrs. Morris, 
Signed Ann Hawley 


Coram (meaning the Judge). Nih. (Nihil, mean- 
ing the defendant makes no answer). Justices pres- 
ent: Sam. Smythe, Nicholas Morris, James Hawley. 
Recorded Nov. 20, 1655. 


Nich. Morris often assigned or leased to those 
whom he had transported into the colony the lands 
he had received for transporting them into the colony. 


As: These parties witness that I Nich. Morris of 
Wicomico in the county of Northumberland, Many 
& weighty considerations were thereunto, meaning, 
doe hereby give and bestow Upon Adam Westgift 
& his son Robt. Westgift, the inst, Quanity of fifty 
acres of land, situated, lying & being in the county 
of Northumberland, beginning at Stony Point, & same 
running to Sandy Point, soe fare as the sd. quanity 
shall extend with the land. The sd. Adam & Robt. 
Westgift shall enjoy without any molestation from 
me or any of me, during the tearms or time of their 
natural lives without any thine rentor acknowledge- 
ment, and at the expiration of the said time the sd. 
land to return to the sd. Nicholas Morris my heyers 
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cr’s (creditors) or assigns. As witness my hand this, 
31st. day of Oct. 1654. 
Nicholas Morris 


Witness: Geo Dodson, John Haynie. 


20th. August 1655. This writing was recorded. 
1652 to 58 page 54. 


Abraham Morris, became the owner of the above 
tract of land (now in Westmoreland Co., see p. 76). 
There were other tracts of land in Lancaster and 
Richmond Counties that Nich. Morris’s sons and grand- 
sons became the owners by grant or lease. There are 
many gifts and leases as the one above by Nich. 
Morris; some for short periods of time others for life. 
The largest grants were near his home, which was 
near the place now known as Wicomico View, and 
near the Edna Hudnel home; patented by John Hudnel, 
1658, and calls for a line near a place called the 
Island, and on the west northwest on the land of 
Nicholas Morris. This Island or peninsular, as it at 
one time joined the main land containing 512 acres; 
on account of an undercurrent of the Wicomico River 
has disappeared and there is nothing but water that 
covers the spot. I was told that fishermen had discover- 
ed an old well walled with brick out in the river, 
the brick made in England. This must have been 
the well from which Nich. Morris, Anthony and their 
families used water.. Each of them spent their lives 
on or near this Island. 
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HOME OF NICHOLAS MORRIS 
“WICOMICO VIEW” _ 


From the home place of Nich. Morris, one may 
look in a southeastwardly direction and view the quiet 
still waters of the Great Wicomico (first spelling Wic- 
~ ocomoco) river with its broad mouth emptying into 
the Chesapeake Bay; one can look east and northeast 
some four or more miles across this quiet river to its 
eastern shore with the little wooded hills in the far 
distance; then looking southward to the west and to 
the north we see the vast fertile valley extending 
several miles to the little hills covered with an abun- 
dance of timber suitable for all kinds of building 
purposes. To an old seaman like Nich. Morris, this 
was a little haven of rest as on those trips from port 
to port his sails entered the broad mouth of The Great 
Wicomico River; and as he would drop anchor near 
his home. I can imagine the joy of the family as they 
caught sight of those sails, and as they gathered 
on the shore to welcome husband and father home, 
and as they gathered around the fire-side at night to 
hear the story of his trip to England and other places 
he had gone while away. We can imagine the joy as 
he told of a grand-father, grand-mother, uncle, aunt, 
cousins, and others who had sent tokens of love, pres- 
ents to the children in America. Then in sadness 
they would talk of their old home, of loved ones, 
some of them who had died since their departure 
from England; some who were old and feeble; some 
which the hand of prosperity had failed to favor 
them, so far as gathering any of this worlds goods. 
Then the thought would come over them of their 
prosperity and free life in their new home in Amer- 
ica; where amidst the flower strewn valley with the 
beautiful woodland in the back-ground, where they 
may wander wild and free, hear the sound of the 
hunters horn, the barking of the hound, and the sharp 
crack of the rifle. A land of beauty and laughing water. 
A heaven blest valley, such as the eye of man seldom 
sees. It is impossible to describe the beauty of this 
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valley; and if I could it would be difficult to make you 
believe the truth if you have not been there. 


The Great Wicomico (could the little country 
in 626 A. D. in England which lay southeast of the 
river Severn had something to do with this name) 
river lying so quiet and still, like a sleeping babe in 
its mother’s arms; it shines like a mirror; with its 
bright green shades of the valley kissing its shores 
and the black forest in the back ground. As I stood 
on its shores the thought came to me, this, must be 
the fishermens paradise, and recognizing the beauty 
and grandeur of the river with its little tributaries 
making the little inlets; then I realized why Nich. 
Morris and others had crossed the great briny deep 
waters of the Atlantic, and built their homes on this 
historical spot. The balminess of the air drifting in 
from the bay is cool and invigorating and brings 
about a natural feeling of rest. The longer a visitor 
remains the more he gives way to his feelings until 
turning away with a painful feeling of regret, and 
a longing to return. For the atmosphere will make 
the most industrious man content himself in perfect 
idleness. This was the home of Nicholas Morris. 


After 1655 we find him active as a justice, and 
also connected with many land deals; some to parties 
for services, deeds of gift. Many of them to his grand- 
children. During this year he appointed his son-in- 
law as his attorney: 


Know all men by these presents. That, I Nicholas 
Morris doe make my loving friend John Haynie my 
Trus & lawful attorney fec. (power to act) & employed 
& for to doe all business in court for me. & for to 
appear in law as he shall think fitting. and whatever sd. 
attorney shall doe therein shall stand in as full form 
& justice as if I was there in person. 


Witness my hand the 19th. of August 1955. 
Nicholas Morris 


Test James Hawley, Peter Knight. 


20th. August 1655 this pwr. of attorney was re- 
corded. Book 1652 to 1658, p. 55. 
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In 1660 we find him in perfect health, but realiz- 
ing the uncertainties of life and feeling the effects of 
the hardships he had passed through as a sailor of 
the high seas and the other exposures that the early 
settlers were compelled to go through in the settle- 
ment of this colony; he made his will Nov. 20, 1660. 
(See “FOLK LORE” Vol. 1, page 5). 


Nich. Morris died in Jan..1664, and perhaps is 
buried in an old graveyard on the Wicomico River 
near the Hudnel home and in sight of his old home. 
There or somewhere near the banks of the river sle2p 
a number of our family, whose graves have lcng been 
lost sight of with no monument to mark their last 
resting place. Although his grave is unmarked his 
name unknown to most of his descendants; his name 
will for ever be engraven on the pages of history aiong 
with his associates and honored as the pioneer settlers 
of the Northern Neck. 


Bathed in the rivers un-numbered sands, 
No one sheds tears of love or grief, 

No flowers placed there by loving hands, 
Their graves only covered by fallen leaves. 


Long ago there was a traditional story related to 
me that there were born to a mother in a Morris family 
twin babies, and that there were a number of days 
between the date of their births. In the North Farn- 
ham Parish Records, at Warsaw, Richmond County, 
Va., I found the following record: born: Famie, daugh- 
ter of John and Anne Morris, June 1, 1725. Elizabeth, 
daughter of John and Anne Morris, born Aug. 25, 1725. 
If there were more than one John and his wife Anne 
Morris at that time, I failed to find any record of them. 
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MARTHA—WIFE OF NICHOLAS MORRIS 


Martha Morris. The place of her birth is unknown, 
neither is her maiden name known, but we feel sure 
that it was either Mottrom or Presley. Of her early 
life we know nothing, and the date of their marriage | 
is not known. The court records of Northumberland 
Co. are all we know. After the death of Nich. Morris, 
she married Thomas Lane a very rich land owner of 
this county. Judging from this marr’age we come to 
the conclusion that she was one of the leading ladies 
of that community. That she was a noble woman, 
and a woman that felt a keen sense of family duty 
with all true regards for her former husband, and 
wishing to carry out what she believed would be 
his wishes, she made a deed of gift before her marriage 
to Lane; to her son Anthony Morris the property left 
her by Nich. Morris. (For th’s deed of gift and Thomas 
Lane’s obligation see “FOLK LORE. 1, p. 6 and 7). 
How long she lived after her marriage to Tho. Lane 
I do not know. 


There are many records of sale of large tracts of 
land by Lane. A deed from Thomas Lane and his 
wife Martha of Wicomico Parish to David Whitfield 
a merchant of Edinburg, Scotland, for one-half of a 
water mill on a creek called Mrs. Damerons Creek 
issuing out of the Great Wicomico River. 


Dameron patented the land in 1652 and built this 
mill. One-half interest in this mill was owned by 
Martha Lane (late relict of Nich. Morris), and Tho. 
Lane, Tailor, sold same by Martha’s written consent. 


From recent records I have received from Mrs. 
Nelle Morris Jenkins, Iam led to believe that Martha, 
wife of Nicholas Morris was a daughter of Robert 
and Elizabeth Newman. Elizabeth, born 1579 accord- 
ing to statement made by her in 1659, stating she was 
eighty years old. Martha would have been a niece of 
Jane, wife of Wm. Presley. 
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ANTHONY MORRIS, SR. 


Son of Nicholas Morris and his wife Martha. Born 
MG 1645. 


.  Thave no records of his early life. The first record 
I have of him is an assignment to him by his father 
of a patent of land in Northumberland Co. Va. 


Know all men by these presents, that I Nicholas 
Morris doe hereby assign & set over-all my right title 
& patent of this patent with all privaliges here in 
mentioned unto my son Anthony Morris his heyers 
& assigns forever. Witness my hand the 20th. day 
of Jan. Ano. 1655. 


Witness. Samuel Smythe, Hugh Lee, 20th. January 1655 
this assignment was acknowledged in open court by 
the sd. Mr. Morris, and the assignment recorded. 
Records of 1652 to 1658 page 67. 


Anthony is again mentioned in the will of his 
father. He wills him the home place containing 550 
acres with other personal property. This and other 
records would lead us to believe he was the youngest 
son. No other sons were mentioned in his will; they 
perhaps having received their proportional part prior 
to this time. Our next family record of Anthony is 
the gift from his mother; she deeds Anthony the 
property given to her by her decd. husband Nich. 
Morris. (See Vol. 1, p. 7) 


The bed covering mentioned in this gift may have 
been a gift to the father of Nich. Morris, and may 
have been given to him by some one very closely 
connected with the royal family of Queen Elizabeth; 
or it may have been a gift for some noble service to 
the government; or to the Queen herself. The most 
noble order of England is: “KNIGHTS OF THE GAR- 
TER.” King George the Sixth held a chapter of this 
order at Windsor England in 1937, the first that had 
been held in twenty-three years. The men, wore dark 
blue garters edged in gold on their left leg. Queen 
Elizabeth wore it on her arm. For some reason this 
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emblem was placed on a bed covering and in the 
possession of the Nicholas Morris family at this date. 


Anthony Morris Sr. was not married according 
to a statement by his mother in a deed of gift July 
15, 1665 (See FOLK LORE Vol 1, p. 7). Then Anthony 
Morris Jr. could not have been the father of Edward 
Morris Sr. As Edward Sr. was born after July 15, 
1665; as his (Edward’s) daughter Elizabeth was born 
according to North Farnham Parish records Aug. 5, 
1688. Our traditional stories of the father of Edward 
Morris Sr. must have been wrong; and Edward Sr. 
was the son of Anthony Sr. As proof Anthony Jr. did 
not marry Winnifred Morris Haynie until after the 
birth of Elizabeth daughter of Edward Sr. 


Anthony Morris Sr. married Dorothy Samford 
soon after his mother’s marriage to Tho. Lane. At 
Anthony’s death there was a daughter Jane mentioned 
a number of times in the settlement of his estate. Two 
sons we know about, Edward and Anthony. 


There is a traditional story that Anthony Sr. first 
MATTIE os os ah pak ewes King (daughter of Robt. and 
Hannah King). I found no record to prove this story. 


According to the following deposition Anthony 
Morris was born in 1645. 


The deposition of Anthony Morris age 24 years 
or there-abouts sworn and examined Saith that the 
maid servant of John Essex & Thomas Lane is at 
difference about I have seen her employed in ye house 
of Tho. Lane And I further saith not. 

Anth’o Morris 


Anthony Morris age 24 or there-a-bouts saith at 
ye going up to ye plantation ye Tho. Lane bought of 
John Essex & passing through ye orchards ye defend- 
ant saw the apple trees broke & very much wronged. 
And further saith not. 

: Anth. Morris 


Ata tr. ct. Aug. 22, 1669. Rec. b. 1666-72 p. 94 


Know all men by these presents: I Thomas Lane 
give full power and authority to Anthony Morris for 
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me and in my name to confess judgment to Lt. Col. 
Cuthbert Pottes for the sum of two thousand three 
hundred fifty & nine pounds of tobacco at Northum- 
berland court and what my sd. Anthony shall do 
therein I do hereby ratify & confirm Witness my hand 
this 23rd day of Sept. 1671. 
| Tho. Lane 
Witness John Cockrell 
Rich. Gentsi (?) 
Recd. b. 1666-72 p. 214. 


There were nearly three thousand marriages re- 
corded in Northumberland Co., prior to the year 1850, 
and no marriage records kept up to this time. The 
loose leaf bonds are the only records they have and 
many of them have been lost or destroyed. 


The only act worthy of mention that Thomas 
Cromwell ever did while chief advisor to King Henry 
the Eighth was to order the church to keep a record 
of births, deaths and marriages. This order did not 
in reality come into effect until the year 1688. After 
this date names and dates may be traced by parish 
records of England and our early settlers. At the 
present time we must gather our data from the court 
records prior to that date; the greater part of them 
only mention wife or relict and do not give their 
maiden name. Sons and daughters are only mentioned 
in deeds, wills or other court records. Often only 
mention the first born son as it was a custom for the 
first born son to heir all real estate. The first parish 
records give but little information. 


Here are records of Northumberland Co. Va. relat- 
ing to Anthony Morris Sr. 


Know all men by these presents, that I John 
Haynie by order and power from Edward Phillips, 
do hereby reassign unto Anthony Morris and his heirs 
and assigns, all his whole right and title and interest 
of and in a parcel of land formly leased unto the sd. 
Phillips for eleven years (Phillips had leased this 
land from Anthony Morris), lying within the neck 
of land the sd. Anthony Morris now liveth on, to- 
gether with all ye houses and other privliges by the 
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sd. lease granted unto him by the sd. Anthony. I 
do likewise in the behalf of the sd. Phillips bind myself 
in the penalty and forfiture of 3000 pounds of tobacco 
in case that the sd. Edward shall make upon demand 
a legal acknowledgement of the premises, and shall 
likewise pay unto the sd. Anthony Morris or his ad- 
ministrators or assigns the sum of 500 pounds of 
tobacco in case, at or before the 20th, of Dec. next, 
together therewith such charges as is due upon an 
amount considered by the sd. Anthony against the 
sd. Edward, and the charge the sd. acknowledgement 
of 150 acres of land formely assigned by the sd. 
Phillips to the sd. Anthony. And lastly I do obligate 
myself in the sd. Phillips behalf to pay unto the sd. 
Anthony Morris assigns between this and the middle 
of March now next coming in witness where-of I set 
my hand and seal the 9th. Jan. 1665. 
John Haynie 

In the presence of Jeffry Gouche Sam Gouche 

20th. January Registered. 


I Edward Phillips, do assign what the sd. Haynie’s 
above written. hath in my behalf assigned unto An- 
thony Morris. 

Witness my hand 9th Jan. 1665. 
Signed Edward Phillips 
In presence of John Baker Robt. Stanton. 
Records of 1658 to 66 page 173. 


Many other transfers of land appear on the record 
books. His name also appears as witness to deeds, 
establishment of boundary lines and other important 
records of the county. 


An order was given at a term of court on Jan. 15th. 
1678, That: John Champlain pay to the sd. Anthony 
Morris 340 pounds of tobacco to satisfy judgment. 


On the 8th March 1681 Anthony Morris was sum- 
moned to appear in court if able. By this he must 
have been in declining health at this time. A part of 
the records about this date were destroyed by fire 
when the Heathsville court house was partly destroyed 
by fire in 1810. 
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Anthony Morris must have died the latter part of 
the year 1682, as Dorothy the relict of Anthony Morris 
was appointed administrator of his estate at the Jan. 
3rd. term of court 1683, book 4, page 201. His will was 
proved at the March term, and appraised at the Apr. 
term. Book 4 page 293 and 315. 


Where-as, Capt. John Haynie in behalf of Jane 
the heir of Anthony Morris Decd. and Cuthbert Span 
(in the behalf of Dorothy) the relict of the sd. Anthony 
Morris decd. petition that this court doth order that a 
division be made of the deceased estate between them 
and appoint Mr. Richard Farrington, Jno. Warnom, 
Denis Eyes, & Clement Latimore to divide unto each 
of their due proportion thereof. That they then also 
allot unto the sd. Cuthbert Span (in behalf of his 
wife) the third of the land and housings. That Capt. 
John Haynie take into his hand the estate of the sd. 
Jane until the next term of the sd. court. That Wm. 
King unkle of the sd. Jane live on her part of the 
land. (Wm. King may have married a sister of Anthony 
Morris or Dorothy Samford, father and mother of 
Jane Morris and this may have led some one to believe 
Anthony Morris married a King). That Mr. Cuthbert 
Span deliver upon unto Denis Eyes aforesaid what 
patents conveyancy or other evidence he hath belong- 
ing unto the sd. land. And that the sd. Denis Eyes 
he hath the service and keeping of the sd. Jane. Oct. 
17th. Term Court, 1683. 


Order book 1678 to 98 page 199. 


Whereas at ye last term of Ct. It was ordered 
that Mr. Richard Farrington, Jno Warnom, Denis 
Eyes, & Clement Latimore should divide the estate 
of Anthony Morris decd. Between Dorothy the relict 
of and Jane ye heir of ye sd. Morris. It is ordered 
that ye sd. persons before mentioned sometime be- 
tween this & Ye next County Court divide ye personal 
effect of ye sd. Morris. Between ye sd. Dorothy & 
Jane & setting apart one feather bed with ye furni- 
ture, one table forme, on small hammock, which 
Martha Lane (Jane’s grandmother) give to ye sd, 
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Jane as appears by ye oaths of Valentine Munslo & 
Grace his wife, and ye then divide ye lands, houses 
& orchards into three equal parts, according to quality 
& quanity, into how many parcels soever it may be 
& possess Cuthbert Span in ye behalf of ye sd. Dorothy. 
With such part or parts which he shall chuse accord- 
ing to law. That ye sd. Cuthbert & Dorothy his wife 
on their oaths show to ye parties appointed to divide 
ye estate above sd. ye full of ye estate of ye sd. An- 
thony. It hath come to their knowledge & that they 
forthwith deliver unto Capt. Haynie ye sd. Jane her 
part who promiseth to take care thereof until ye 
next court. That ye sd. Capt. Haynie provide for 
those on ye plantation & he be paid for his charge 
in providing for them, out of ye sd. estate. & that ye 
sd. Span deliver Den. Eyes all ye evidence belonging 
to ye sd. Morris. 


The Justices present at this term were: Luit. Col. 
Samuel Smythe, Capt. Leonard Thompson, Richard 
Owen, Wm. Rodgers, Peter Presley, Capt. Thomas 
Mathew, Capt. John Haynie and Richard Dennis. Nov. 
term 1683. Order b. 1678 to 98 p. 201. 


Dorothy must have married Cuthbert Span soon 
after the death of Anthony Morris, for she was married 
at the Oct. 17th. term of court. The Martha Lane 
mentioned was the relict of Nicholas Morris, and 
grand-mother of Jane, and had died prior to this time. 
There were others on the farm, either servants or 
children of Anthony Morris; Capt. John Haynie was 
ordered by the court to take care of those on the 
plantation. Jane at this time was under twenty-one 
years of age. Jane received two-thirds of the land of 
Anthony Sr. the remaining third going to his w'dow 
Dorothy. The personal effects were equally divided 
between Jane and Dorothy. 


Whereas, ye last court it was ordered that ye 
estate of Anthony Morris should be divided between 
Jane ye daughter & Dorothy ye relict of sd. Morris 
which accordingly being done & accounted thereof 
being brought into this court. Capt. John Haynie 
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who is nearly related to ye sd. Jane his wife being 
sister to sd. Anthony is thereby incapable to be guard- 
ian to ye said Jane, nor none appearing in ye behalf 
of ye sd. Dorothy it is ordered that Capt. John Haynie 
be administrator of ye estate of ye sd. Anthony Morris 
in trust for ye sd. Jane, and that he exhibit an inventory 
of ye same and give caution to be accountable for it 
when therefore required. 


Dec. Term of Court, 1683. Order b. 4, p. 208. 


The court orders in behalf of Jane Morris. John 
Haynie appearing for same and Wm. King her uncle 
appointed guardian. Book 4 p. 199. 


I found no other record of Jane Morris. A number 
of records of Cuthbert Span. At the Apr. term of 
court 1707 Cuthbert Span leased land to Richard Gilbert 
and Thomas Mason in Lancaster Co. Va. He became 
the owner of the parcels of land allotted to Jane 
Morris, daughter of Anthony Sr., and the home tract 
of land on which Anthony Sr. lived and died. 


JANE MORRIS 


Daughter of Nicholas and Martha Morris. Born 
about 1638, married Capt. John Haynie about the 
year 1658. Capt. John Haynie born 1624 in England; 
died 1697 in Northumberland Co. Va. He was an Atty. 
for the King of England. 


John Haynie, settled at Hughlets Tavern, so named 
for John Hughlet who patented the northern section; 
John Haynie the southern part which became the 
County Seat in 1706. Later it was called Heath’s Store, 
now “Heathsville.” John Haynie was a surveyor, Bur- 
gess, Justice, and Capt. in Susquehanna Indian War 
of 1678. Children: Richard, John, and Anthony. Daugh- 
ters: Martha, Elizabeth and Ann. May have been 
others. 


Richard, b. 1660, d. 1724. Married first, Elizabeth 
Bridgar, Oct. 10, 1681. She was b. July 16, 1665, d. Apr. 
2, 1697. Children: Bridgar, .......... JON or aan er 
Elizabeth, b. Dec. 6, 1686; Maximillian, b. Oct, 31, 1688; 
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Ormsby; sextees ANG, And aise: Katherine,...... Se 
Samuel sewers me 

Richard, m. second Elinor .......... , Children: 
Wm. b. Nov. 5, 1704; Winifred, b. Apr. 7, 1706; Mary, 
b. Nov. 3, 1702; Charles, b. Jan. 23, 1710; Sarah, b. 
May 11, 1718; Elinor, b. Sept. 2, 1708. Richard’s first. 
wife is buried at the John Haynie home place; her 
grave could be seen in 1936. 


Northumberland Co. record, Jan. 18, 1705: Joseph 
Humphries & Capt. Richard Haynie, doe oblige them- 
selves joyntly in penal sum of 140,000 pounds tobacco 
that said Humphries shall complete the new Court 
House according to contract by May 1706; 


Richard Haynie’s will, proved Mar. 18, 1724-5. 
Book 7 p. 177. 


Northumberland Co. Va. Term of Court 1715, Capt. 
Richard Haynie was ordered taken into custody by 
the sheriff and ordered to be held till he give bond 
for not going to church. He and his wife Elenor fined 
for same. Order book 6 p. 137. 


Richard Haynie Jr. gave a bond for his good be- 
havior in the sum of 40 lbs. current money he having 
accosted Capt Chris Neal a member of this court. 
Page 296, Oct. Tr. Ct. 1718. 

Richard Haynie Jr. was fined in the sum of 150 
lbs. tobacco for failure to attend church two months, 
at the term of court held Jan. 1737. B. 6, p. 245. 


Wm. Haynie (son of Richard and Elinor), was 
fined 5 shillings or 50 lbs tobacco for not going to 
church. Aug. tr. ct. 1725. Book 7 p. 188. 

Wm. Haynie, appointed Admr. of John Haynie 
estate at tr. ct. Apr. 25, 1723. Book 7 p. 104. 
~ Wm. had a dau. b. May 27, 1725. 

John Haynie (son of John ana Jane), whose wife's S 
name was Hannah, died 1747. - 

Anthony Haynie (son of John and Jane), married 
Sarah, (dau. of Maj. John Harris). Their dau. Grace 
Haynie, married Capt. Geo. Ball (1683-1746) of Bay 
View. Anthony’s will dated 1709, names Grace Ball 
as his daughter, B, 17, p. 107. 
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John and Jane Morris Haynie, must have had 
other children but I found no record of them. I found 
no record of the marriage of their daughters. 


| Jane was living on Oct. 27, 1670. She and her 
husband signed a deed to James Nipper on this date. 
We know but little of her life, but we picture her as 
a very beautiful girl and fond of horses. She made a 
faithful companion, a loving mother, admired by all 
who knew her. 


John Haynie estate amounted to 10416.05 (failed 
to get lbs. or dollars. I am of the opinion it was dol- 
lars). Aug. 22, 1723, b. 19 p. 395. | 


ANTHONY MORRIS JR. 


Son of Anthony and his wife Dorothy Samford 
Nocris. Anthony Morris Jr.-born-.........:... 166.. 
in Northumberland Co. Va. I have but little record 
of him. At the time of his fathers death he lived on 
Barretts Branch near the home of his father. Anthony 
gave a bond to his cousin Richard Haynie in Lancaster 
Co. on July 21, 1709 in the sum of 1692 lbs. of tobacco 
to secure the payment of rent. The next record of 
him he is living on a parcel of land granted to his 
Grand-father Nicholas Morris, at a place near the 
Cool Spring on Reedy Branch; not far from the home 
of George Morris of old Rappahannock Co., now Rich- 
mond Co., and there spent the remainder of his life. 
Who Anthony married I found no record. D. W. Bolen 
told me, “He found among the papers of Frank Morris 
proof that he married his cousin Winifred Morris 
Haynie.” In the records of Mrs. Sadie Jane Morris 
Wilson, she gives the father of Winnifred Morris 
Haynie, “Henry Haynie,” son of Jesse, son of Capt. 
John Haynie. Capt. John Haynie had no son Jesse, 
but had a grand-son named Jesse. Winnifred must 
have been a great-grand-daughter of John Haynie. 


I made an effort to find the old home place of 
Anthony Jr. Edward and his son Edward Jr. but. the 
only land marks I found was Drinking Swamp and 
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Totuskey River between Haynesville on R360 and 
Emmerton on R3. I found no one who could give me 
any history of that section. 


A traditional story is: That, Anthony Morris Jr. 
was the father of Edward Sr. According to the records 
Edward and Anthony were born soon after 1665 and 
that they married about the same time. That they 
were brothers there is no doubt. 


For the traditional story of Anthony Jr. I am in- 
debted to the late Judge Bolen, Fancy Gap, Va. 
who kept in memory the traditional story of the family, 
told to him by Hammond Albert Morris’ and Francis 
(Frank) Marion Morris, Germantown, N. C. who had 
also kept in memory the traditional story of their 
forefathers; and especially Frank Morris, who had 
the old family papers of the Morris family dating 
back to 1750. A part of the old Morr’s papers that 
were in the possession of Frank Morris were after his 
death destroyed by his widow. All of them would have 
been destroyed had it not been for the daughter of 
Laura Davis, “Jesse” now wife of John Weaver, who 
called her father who saved a part of the old papers 
that are now in the possession of Jesse Weaver and 
her sister Annie Merritt. 


The will of Dorothy Span (widow of Cuthbert 
Span decd. and the former relict of Anthony Morris 
Sr. decd.; whom Cuthbert Span married soon after 
the death of Anthony Morris) proves that: Anthony 
and Dorothy (Samford) Morris was father and mother 
of Edward Morris (according to the North Farnham 
Parish Records this Edward Morris and his wife Eliza- 
beth had a daughter Elizabeth born Aug. 5, 1688, and 
married Giles Webb at the age of sixteen). By Doro- 
thy Span’s gift to her (should be great) grand-children, 
John (Span) Webb, Isaac Webb and El‘zabeth Webb, 
sons and daughter of Giles and Elizabeth (Morris) 
Webb. This Elizabeth Webb was born the day Eliza- 
beth Span made her will. 


Elizabeth Morris (dau. of Edward and Elizabeth), 
born Aug. 5, 1688, married Giles Webb, b. Apr. 15, 
1677 (son of John and Mary Webb), and had issue: 
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PARADE, De: se ese ws ; John Span, b. Oct. 9, 1705; 
Isaac, b. Sept. 25, 1709; Elizabeth (Betty), b. Feb. 11, 
1711; Giles, Aug. 4, 1714; Mary, Nov. 11, 1717; Cuth- 
bert, Mar. 3, 1719; Tobitha, Oct. 9, 1722; Edward. 


WILL OF DOROTHY SPAN (Late relict of An- 
thony Morris Sr.) IN THE NAME OF GOD AMEN: 
The 11th day of Feb’ry 1711 I Dorothy Span of the 
County of Northumberland being sicke & Weake in 
body but of perfect memory thanks to almighty God 
for the same and calling to remembrance & the un- 
certainty of this transitory life and that all flesh must 
yield unto death when it shall please God to call doe 
constitute nominate and declare this my last will & 
testament in maner & forme following revoking & 
annulling all wills and testaments here-to-fore by 
me made either by word or writing & this only to be 
taken for my last will and testament. First I doe 
commit my soul to God that gave it to me & my body 
to be decently buryed by my executors here-after 
named Item toe I give & bequeath unto my (great) 
grand-son John Webb the son of Giles Webb & his 
heirs two negros by name Grace & Rich’d Item I 
give & bequeath unto my other grand child or son 
Isaac Webb & Elizabeth Webb son & daughter of Giles 
Webb one negro woman named Sarah to be & remained 
as a joint stock between the said Isaac & Eliz’a Webb 
& their heirs & whenever come of lawful age to be 
equally divided both in quality & quanity Item I 
give and bequeath unto my daughter Eliz’y Webb and 
my son Samuel Span one chest of linin that is called 
by the name of the linin chest to be equally divided 
between them and their heirs Item I give to my 
daughter Eliz’a Webb a brass kettle the beggest of 
three & a iron pot I give and bequeath to my sone 
Rich’d Span negro woman called Elinor to him and 
his heirs forever also I give to my said sonne Richard 
twelve leather chairs & large iron & Kittle containing 
a bowl forty gals one large iron Kittle a bowl 4teen 
gals and a large silver salt seller I give to my Rich’d 
Span’s child I give and bequeath unto my sone Rich 
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Span & his heirs a large feather bed new blanket a 
rugg bolster & furniture also one yoeke of oxen and 
if any negro child be born of any of my negros be 
born this year or twelve months from the date hereof 
I give and bequeath such child so born unto my said 
Rich Span’s child Francino Spann & her heirs Item 
I give to Mr. Giles Webb & his heirs ten head of sheep 
Item I give & bequeath unto my son Jno Span & my 
sone Sam’] Span & their heirs forever all thereof of 
my estate movable & immovable not yet given to be 
equally divided between them both in quanity & quality 
I say all the remaining pt of my estate be the goods 
or chattels to sell personally be divided between my 
said two sones Jno & Sam’] Span & their heirs forever 
& Lastly I do nominate & ordain & declare my said 
sonnes Jno & Sam’] Span Joint Exects of this my last 
will & to stane & further I doe give & bequeath unto 
my daughter Eliz’a Webb my side saddle a bell 
mettle skillett & a large powder brim’d casen As 
written of my hand & seale this day & year above 
written 


Signed sealed & delivered in precensus of Sam’el Sam- 


ford Isabelle X Samford Edw’d Jones Sign 
Dorothy D Spann 
Seal 


Die March the 19th 1711/12 


This will was proved in Northumberland County 
Court to be last will & testament of Mrs. Dorothy Spann 
decd. by the oaths of Sam’el Samford and Edw’d 
Jones witnesses to the said will The Exets there in 
named being sworn according to law the said will 
is admitted to record & is recorded 


Memmorandum a parcel of feathers to Mr. Rich Span 
& two trunks to Rich’d Span a bell mettle skillet to 
Eliz’a Webb and— 


Ny i Test Tho. Hobson Co Cor’t Clerk ~ 
Rec. Book 1710-13, p. 157. 
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EDWARD MORRIS SBR. 


Son of Anthony Sr. and his wife Dorothy Samford 
Morris. edward, b. ...6...... PDE Ceverae terre 1717 
or 1718, in Richmond Co. Va. He married Elizabeth 
Elder in 1687; relict of Peter Elder (Peter Elder made a 
will Apr. 28, 1674 and died soon afterward). Old 
Rappahannock Co. records. 


The marriage bonds of this county were left in 
the basement of the old clerks office and were destroyed 
by flooding waters. The building was built prior to 
1750, and the basement was used at one time as a 
- debtors prison. First called “Hobbs Hole,” in 1682 
the name was changed to “New Plymouth” in 1808 to 
Tappahannock, county seat of Essex Co. cut off from 
Old Rappahannock 1692. 


Edward and Elizabeth had four sons: Edward, 
John, William, and Jesse. Two daughters: Elizabeth, 
bees 0, 16883); Ann, b.. ose... (Ann married 
Thomas Hammond June 9, 1726). There may have 
been others.. 


Order book 8 page 49, Richmond Co. Va. (Rich- 
mond Co. cut off from Old Rappahannock 1692). 


Elizabeth King, late relict of Edward Morris decd. 
by a note from under her hand proved in court re- 
linquishes her right of administration to her sd. deceas- 
ed husbands estate. Wherefore Edward Morris son 
of the sd. deceased in court made oath that the sd. 
Edward Morris departed this life without making a 
will so as he knows and believes and on his petition 
-and giving security for his just and faithful admin- 
istration of the sd. Edward Morris deceased estate 
certificate is granted for obtaining letters of adminis- 
tration in due form. Sept. tr. ct. 4th. day 1718. 
Edward Morris, Egecomb Lugget, James Lugget & 
John Hammond bondsman. 


Edward Morris, Edgecomb Luggett & John Ham- 
mond came into court & acknowledged their bond for 
the sd. Edward Morris just and faithful administra- 
tion of the estate of Edward Morris deceased. 
which is ordered to be recorded. Sept. 4th. 1718. 
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Bond: 


Know all men by these presents that we Edward Morris, 
Egecomb Lugget & John Hammond of the county of 
Richmond are held and firmly bound unto the petition 
his majesties Justices of the peace for the sd. county 
in the full and just sum of two hundred pounds sterling 
to be paid to the Justices their heirs and successors 
to the which payment well and truly to command, wee 
bind ourselves one severly of our heirs executors & 
administrators jointly and severly finaly and by these 
presents. Sealed with our seals & dates the 4th day 
of Sept. 1718. 


The condition of this obligation is such that if 
ye above bound Edward Morris Ads. of all ye goods 
chattles & credits of Edward Morris decd. do make 
and cause to be made acknowledged & perfect invin- 
tories of all and singular ye goods chatties & credits 
of ye sd. decd. which have or shall come to ye hands 
possession or knowledge of ye sd. Edward Morris or 
into ye hands or possession of any other person or 
persons for him and ye same to be made do exhibit 
or cause to be exhibited into ye County Ct. of Rich- 
mond at such time as he shall be therefore required 
by ye sd. ct. & ye same goods chattles & credits and 
all other goods chattles and credits of sd. decd. at 
ye time of his death which at any time after shall 
come to the hands or possession of ye sd. Edward 
Morris or into ye hands or possession of any other 
person or persons for him to well and truly administer 
according to law, and further do make a just and true 
account of his actings & doings therein when these 
required by ye sd. ct. an all ye estate and residue of 
ye sd. goods chattles & credits which shall be found 
remaining on ye sd. administrator account ye same 
being first examined and allowed by ye Justices of 
ye ct. for ye time being shall deliver and pay unto 
such person or persons respectively as ye sd. Justices 
by this order or judgment shall direct persuant to ye 
laws in that case made and provided and if it shall 
hereafter appear that the last will and testament was 
made by ye sd. decd. and the executors therein named 
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to exhibit ye same in ye sd. ct. making a request to 
have it allowed and proved accordingly if ye sd. 
Edward Morris being thereunto required to surrender 
and deliver up his letters of administration approbation 
of such testament being first had and made in ye sd. 
ct. then this obligation to be void and of none effect 
otherwise to remain in full force and verified 
Sign sealed & delivered in presence of 

Edward Morris 

Edgecomb Luggett 

John Hammond 
Acknowledged in Richmond County Ct. the 4 day of 
sept. 1718 by Edward Morris, Edgecomb Luggett & 
John Hammond and ordered to be recorded. Deed 
book 7 page 323. Test. M. Beckwith C.C. 


Ann Morris (dau. of Edward and Elizabeth), 
married Tho. Hammond, born Apr. 20, 1702 (son of 
John and Amadine Hammond). Children: Katherine, 
b. May 29, 1738; Heis (may be Lewis) b. Mar. 1639; 
Thomas, b. Sept. 23, 1742; Mireman, b. Mar. 19, 1744; 
Dorcas, Oct. 8, 1748; William, b. May 22, 1750. 


Jesse (son of Ed. and Eliz.), married Jane Pointer. 
They had one son John; all we know about. Jesse and 
his wife deeded to Wm. Dobyns 3314 acres of land 
for 220 lbs. Being a part of the Edward Morris estate 
Mar. 24, 1779 and recorded same day and signed— 
Jesse Morris and Jane Morris. 


According to a statement made to me by Stephen 
Saunders Jr. of Warsaw, Richmond Co. Va. on June 
24, 1936. That: “John Morris was a son of Edward 
Morris (must have been Edward Sr.). John, had a 
son William, and Wm. had a son John 2nd., this John 
2nd. b. Mar. 15, 1802, married Elizabeth Reamy, Nov. 
3, 1821, and they had three daughters: Elizabeth,. 
Francis and Mary. Francis m. Bladen Hall. Mary, m. 
my father, Stephen Saunders Sr. That he (Stephen 
Saunders Jr.), m. his first cousin Sophronia (dau. of 
Bladen Hall) and their son Hannie m. Ed'th Jones, 
another son Woodrow Wilson Saunders, then about 
twenty-one years of age at home.” Stephen Saunders 
Jr. was a very spry old man. He said: “He had fifteen 
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children; seven of them went through World War 
One, and all came back home, that he had enough 
boys to make a ball team and enough grand-sons to 
make an opposing team; that he could stand flat- 
footed jump up and crack his heels together twice.” 
And he did. I again visited Stephen Jr. in 1938 and 
he had failed in health, but was still active. 


EDWARD MORRIS JR. 


Son of Edward Sr. and Elizabeth Elder Morris 
(Relict of Peter Elder). Edward Jr. b. in Richmond 
EN EL 5 oo iiss Loe He was a breeches maker by 
trade, and there was in the Virginia Gazette, an 
advertisement on Sept. 21, 1739 as follows: 


EDWARD MORRIS, BREECHES:- MAKER AND 
GLOVER, from London is set up in business in Wil- 
liamsburg, near the college where he makes the best 
buckskin breeches, either of the home tanned color, 
black or other cloth colors, after the english manner. 
Also buckskin gloves with high tops. Any person that 
have occasion to make use of him in any of the above 
particulars, may depend on kind usage and at very 
reasonable rates. 


The Virginia Gazette’s first issue appeared Aug. 6, 
1736, and was the first newspaper ever published in 
Va. It was a sheet of paper six by twelve inches. Sold 
for fifteen shillings. Printed by a Mr. Parks. 


At one time there was in the possession of Judge 
D. W. Bolen a pocket book given to him by Francis 
Morris, said to have been made by Edward Morris. 


From the North Farnham Parish Records, on May 
25, 1727 Edward Morris married Elizabeth (daughter of 
John and Mary (?) Hammond). To this union was 
born: Dorcus, Apr. 20, 1728; Winnifred, Apr. 24, 1731; 
Hammond, Dec. 25, 1733; Then there is a period of 
five and one-half years that there is no record of births 
or transfers of land by Edward Morris in Richmond 
Co. He must have gone to London between 1734 and 
1739 and learned the breeches and glovers trade. 
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During this period of time a daughter, Elizabeth, two 
sons Anthony and John, were born in England or 
some other parish. Then the North Farnham Parish 
Register records the birth of Ann, b. Apr. 23, 1739; 
Jesse, Oct. 10, 1742; and according to his will was the 
youngest child. Other evidence is: During this period 
1734 to 1739 the North Farnham register gives the 
births of the following slaves belonging to Edward 
Morris. A negro boy named Fortune, Apr. 29, 1735, 
a girl Lettice, Nov. 29, 1737. (Willed to Hammond 
Morris). A girl Hannah, Aug. 20, 1740. (Willed to 
Jesse Morris). 


There were no transfers of land or other court 
records that I found of Edward Morris during this 
period of time which proves he was absent from Rich- 
mond Co. 


Soon after Edward’s marriage, John Hammond 
made the following deed to Edward Morris: 


This indenture made this the 29th. day of April 
Anno Domi 1728, between John Hammond of the 
Parish of North Farnham in the county of Richmond 
of the first part and Edward Morris of the Parish and 
County aforesaid of the other part. Witnesseth, that 
the sd. John Hammond for and in consideration of 
the sum of three thousand pounds of good tobacco in 
case and conveying the same to him in hand paid 
by the said Edward Morris the receipt whereof to 
him forthwith to be fully satisfied, he doth hereby 
asknowledge, have given, patented, bargained, sold, 
alienated, confirmed and by these present do fully 
and absolutely give, grant, bargain, sell, alienate, con- 
vey and by these presents confirm unto the said 
Edward Morris his heirs and assigns forever, forty 
acres of land or there abouts the same more or less 
unto, lying and being in the Parish and county afore- 
said. Beginning at a marked sassafras stake by the 
side of a branch that proceeds out of Reedy Branch 
and thence down along Reedy Branch into another 
branch which is called Cool Spring Branch into the 
mouth of another branch and thence up along said 
branch to the Cool Spring, and thence north 36 west 
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to a line of marked trees by the main road and thence 
said line crossing the said road to a white oak corner 
tree of the said Hammond and Simon Taylor, and 
thence south east to the Beginning where it first begun. 
Book 8 page 450. Teste. M. Beckwith. 


In 1741 Edward, purchased land from Phileamon 
Bird, in 42 from John Elmore, 43 from Job Tillery, 
and in 49 from Henry Williams. This land is some 
of the best land in Richmond Co., and is evidence that 
he was very prosperous at this time. One of the tracts 
was deeded to his son Anthony. The others he owned 
at his death. : 

Edward Morris Jr. died in the later part of the 
summer or early autumn of 1752; as his will was 
probated Oct. 2, 1752. 


In the name of God, amen. 

I Edward Morris of North farnham Parish in Richmond 
County being sick and weak of body but in perfect 
sense and memory thanks to almighty God for same, 
do make and ordain this to be my last will and testa- 
ment in the following manner and form. 

Impr. (in the first place). I give to my daughter 
Dorcas Tune one man negro named Charles during 
her life and after her decease to her son Anthony 
Tune and his heirs forever. 

Item. I also give to my said daughter Dorcas Tune 
the feather bed and furniture that she now has in 
her possession and one cow and one iron pot one 
trunk and an equal part of my pewter during her life, 
and after her decease to her son Anthony Tune and 
his heirs forever. 

Item. I give to my son Jesse Morris and his heirs 
forever, twenty seven pounds nine shillings and three 
pence. (At present value about $133.00) to be delivered 
to him at the age of eighteen years with lawful interest 
from the date hereof. 

Item. I give and bequeath to my beloved wife 
Elizabeth all the remainder of my movable estate 
be the same more or less until my son Jesse arrives 
at the age of eighteen years, and then at that time I 
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give to my daughter Winifred Morris one negro named 
Sucky to her and her heirs forever, and likewise I 
give to my son Hammond Morris and his heirs forever 
three negros viz: Joe, Bristol and Lettice. I likewise 
give to my wife Elizabeth one negro woman named 
Jude and one negro woman named Alice during her 
life and after her decease I give to my son Jchn 
Morris and his heirs forever the negro woman Jude 
and I give my daughter Ann Morris and her heirs 
forever the other negro woman named Alice. 


Item. I give to my wife Elizabeth the tract of 
land that is adjoining the land of George Sanders 
until my son Jesse shall arrive at the age of eighteen 
years and afterwards I give the said tract of land to 
my son Hammond Morris and the heirs of his body 
lawfully begotten forever, and for want of such heirs 
then I give the same to my daughter Ann and her heirs 
_ forever. 


My will is that all of my estate except land and 
negroes shall be equally divided between my wife 
and my five youngest children. When my son Jesse 
shall arrive at the age of eighteen years and after 
my wife’s decease her part to be divided between 
my son John and my daughter Ann. I constitute ordain 
and appoint my wife Elizabeth to be the true and 
lawful Executrix of this my last will and testament, 
as witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and 
seal this the 5th. day of May 1751. 

his 
Edward E. Morris (Seal) 
mark 
Test. Charles Dobyns, John Thrift and Henry Miskell. 


At a court held for Richmond County the 2nd. 
day of Oct. 1752 this will was presented in court by 
Elizabeth Morris the Executrix therein named who 
made oath thereto according to law and being proved 
by the oaths of Henry Miskell and Charles Dobyns, 
two of the witnesses thereto who made oath that they 
saw John Thrift the other witness thereto subscribe 
his name in the presence of the testator, is ordered 
to be recorded, and on the motion of the said Executrix 
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giving security a certificate is granted her for obtain- 
ing a probate thereof in due form. Teste. T. Terply, 
| D.C 


Copy, Teste B. McCarty Clk. 
Book 5 page 712. 


I have the old original copy of this will. 


Edward Morris and his wife are buried near North 
Farnham Church at a place called Stony Ridge or 
Stony Knowl. Some of his brothers and sisters lived 
and died in Richmond and Westmoreland Counties. 


SONS AND DAUGHTERS OF EDWARD AND 
ELIZABETH MORRIS 


Dorcas Morris, married Anthony Tune, b. Sept. 
17, 1723, (son of Traverse Tune), and had issue; An- 
thony, John, b. May 16, 1752, Jesse, b. Oct. 30, 1768, 
Betty Ann. b. July 7, 1759. 


In Richmond County, book 13 page 136 in 1769, 
Elizabeth Morris deeded to Jesse Morris a part of 
the Edward Morris estate. A negro named Tack be- 
longed to Elizabeth Oct. 3, 1776. 


Anthony Morris (son of Edward and Elizabeth). 
In the eighth annual report of the Library Board of 
Va. In this report Anthony Morris served in the 
Revolutionary army in 1779 and 1780. (An Acct. 1779- 
1780, 34. Refer to this file at Washington, D. C.). This 
Anthony Morris may have died soon after this date, 
as there is no other record I found of him. 


On Nov. 27, 1749 Edward Morris and his wife 
Elizabeth, deeded Anthony Morris a parcel of land. 


John Morris of Granville Co. Province of N. C. 
deeded to Sam Thrift for 201 lb. current money of 
Va. 40 acres of land on Reedy Branch Cool Spring 
Branch and cornering on the Cool Spring. Giving 
bond for his wife’s signature. 

Signed John Morris 


This being the parcel of land deeded to Edward 
Morris Jr. by John Hammond Apr. 29, 1728. 
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THE OLD HICKORY CANE 
By Pror. J. C. CARPER 


As remembered by his three daughters 
and 
Printed by permission 


How well I remember when I was a boy, 

We lived in an old fashioned home, 

The chimney was deep and the hearth stone was broad, 
The fire-dogs, how brightly they shone. 

We thought it a treat with his hand on his cane 

Our father a story would tell, 

Each eye would be bent on his good natured face, 
Oh, Me! I remember it well. 


Chorus: 


The old hickory cane, the old hickory cane, 
The cane that was knotty and worn, 

Our father’s companion, the staff of his life, 
It’s absence we never could have borne. 


How pleasant when living far out on the farm, 
How welcome the old dinner horn; 

The long winter evenings bring cider and fruits 
And poping of chestnuts and corn. 

The spirit of mischief seems ever to play, 

We tried to keep still but in vain, 

The time for quietude I never shall forget, 

The thump of. the old hickory cane. 


His highback old arm chair looks silent and lone, 
His Bible is lying there still, 
The sorrows of old age were laid on his head 
And his tall form was lying there still; 
A nich in the corner still holds the old cane, 
The hand that carressed it is cold, 
We laid him to rest, but fondly we kept, 
The cane that is knotty and worn. 
Beaulah. 
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CHRISTMAS 


Ancient historians tell us-that the 25th day of 
December was celebrated by Mithra who first appears 
as a Persian Sun God whose followers claimed to have 
been born from rock; that he was a god of purity, who 
protected the weak, pardoned the sinner and looked 
forward to life after death. It was a mysterious form 
of worship. His followers took on a form of initiation 
in caves or cellars. Some of the degrees were baptism 
in holy water; the sacrament of bread and wine; a 
form of sun worship. In 274 A. D. Emperor Aurelian 
dedicated a temple to the Sun God on the 25th of 
December, which is now celebrated as Christmas. 


Pope Julius, who reigned from 337 to 352 A. D., 
considered it beyond-a doubt that Christ was born on 
or about the 25th of December. By the end of the 
fifth century this date was generally accepted by 
christians. 


Mumming had a particular association with Christ- 
mas. Mummers were bands of men and women who 
disguised themselves in masks and skins of animals 
and then serenaded people outside their houses. Often 
the mummers acted little plays of Father Christmas, 
Old King Cole, St. George, and other long-forgotten 
Christmas plays. 


ORIGIN Or Licuts AT CHRISTMAS 


More than four hundred years ago a clergyman, 
while returning home one beautiful clear Christmas 
night, lifted his eyes to the sky in contemplation. He 
saw that thousands of stars seemed to be clinging to 
the limbs of the lofty pines by the roadside. His first 
thoughts were to share this impressing sight with his 
family. That night a glittering tree blazing with 
candles was his gift to his family and friends. And 
that is the origin of our Christmas tree. 


okt Tineke 


Hughes, with four companions, circled the globe 
in July 1938 in three days, eight hours, and ten seconds. 
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ODD CLAUSES IN WILLS 


Richard Cole, of Salisbury Park (or Coles Point, 
patentee, Wm..Gooch Aug. 20, 1661), Westmoreland Co., 
Va. 1674. That, if not too inconvenient his body be 
buried in a black walnut coffin, that a grave stone be 
sent from England, with my Coat of Arms engraven 
in brass and under it this epitaph: 

Here lies Dick Cole, a grevious old sinner, 
Who died a little before dinner, 

Yet hopes in heaven to find a place, 

To satiate his soul with grace. 

Many other requests were made in his will. He 
became involved in debt before his death and cancelled 
the elaborate funeral and burial. When I was there 
many years ago only a black walnut tree marked his 
grave. 


Andrew Whorvell, Mar. 10, 1631, York Co., Va. 

Witnesseth: That I make Christopher Stokes my — 
lawful overseer to see that the tenure of this my will 
be performed as followeth— 

Item. I bequeath my soul to Almighty God, my 
maker, and my body to be buried in the ground and 
for my worldly Wealth that it hath pleased God to 
endow me with as followeth— 

Item. I give unto my brother Nathaniel Clark 
one sow pig the whitch my father doth owe me and 
one Barrell of Corn when he is one and twenty one 
years of age and two hens presently. 

Item. I give unto my sister Betty Clark three 
barrell of Indian Corne and one pullet and one sow. 

Item. I give unto my father Jeseph Jolly one sow 
pig, and one barrow pig. I give unto my mother 
Margaret Jolly one barrow pig. 

Item. The three barrells of Corne that I give unto 
my sister Bettie Clark is to be put to use till that she 
cometh to age and the sow that I give her they that 
keep her till that she cometh to age or to have of the 
increase all the bore pigs and the sow pigs to be put 
to the best use till that she cometh of age. 

Andrew Whorvell, his X mark 
Probated May 25th, 1637. 
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A clause in the will of Charles Lee, Berkley Co., 
W. Va.: 

I desire most earnestly that I may not be buried 
in any Church or Churchyard, or within a mile of 
Presbyterian or Annabaptist Meeting House, for since 
I have resided in this country I have keep so much 
bad company while living that I do not choose to 
continue it when dead. 

Charles Lee was a very brave soldier, yet died in 
1782 neglected and almost forgotten. His last words 
were: “Stand by me my brave Grenadiers.” 


Seth Sothel’s will reads in the third item: 

To William Duckinfield, William Wilkenson, and 
Henderson Walker, five pounds each to buy a mourning 
ring. 
Sothel was Governor of North Carolina from 1683 
to 1689. He died 1692, hated by all Americans who 
knew him. 


The third clause of the will of Eliza L. Theus reads: 
I give and bequeath to each of my three grand- 
sons to wit: Wm. Cambell, son of my daughter Mariah; 
Wm. Randolph Theus, son of my son Henry, and Wm. 
Randolph Theus, son of my son Francis D. Theus; a 
legacy of 1000 dollars for the special reason that they 
bear the name of my deceased husband, their grand- 
father. | 
Part of item 4: I give and bequeath to Joel R. 
Chappell and John Glass, $3000 in trust and for the 
sole purpose of buying or building a permanent par- 
sonage for the baptist church now worshiping in Jack- 
son, Tenn. and their successors who shall hold the same 
faith and Calvanistic Doctrine as recognized by them 

and by the old regular Baptist Church in the U. 5. 
W. B. A page 76, Jackson, Madison Co., Tenn. 

*k 9 


In 1752 the calendar was changed from the Old 
Julian calculation to the new Gregeorian style, and 
all of a sudden every one living became eleven days 
older. For instance: George Washington, born Feb- 
ruary 11, 1732, about ten o’clock, not on Thursday 
morning but on Monday morning. | 
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A Duel 


A duel was fought on Saturday, October. . ra he} Pare 
between Jack and Floyd, two brothers of the Allen 
Clan, at a Justice of Peace court trial in which they 
were interested. They had a quarrel concerning the 
statement of a witness. 

Floyd Allen drew his pistol and shot his brother 
Jack in the forehead. Jack fell as if dead; Floyd, to 
make sure that Jack was dead, placed his pistol against 
Jack’s head and pulled the trigger, but it failed to fire. 
Floyd then seized a large rock and proceeded to crush 
Jack’s head. The first blow brought Jack back to lire. 
Jack, lying on his back, drew his pistol and fired two 
bullets into Floyd’s body. Floyd made for the tall 
timber and got behind a tree. Jack rose to his feet, but 
fainted—so ended the duel. The bullet that hit Jack 
in the forehead passed along the skull, coming out at 
the top of his head, but did not injure the brain. 

C. C. Westmoreland, a J. P. who related this story 
to me, was the only person who remained at the scene 
of the battle, and perhaps prevented Jack from killing 
his brother Floyd. 

It was said that at the first sign of trouble, court 
Officials and by-standers turned their backs and made 
for a hiding place. One, a J. P., so the story goes— 
“Ran into a rail fence, knocking down nine panel of 
the fence.” I saw him next day and his arm, side and 
shoulder looked as if a fast moving automobile had 
struck him. He thought he had been shot. 
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